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TILLING THE DEVIL’S ACRE. 

Tuer: is a little road with a blind ending 
in the neighbourhood of Clapham Rise, which 
set out with the design of travelling to Brix- 
ton, but stopped suddenly after it had crossed | 
and cut in half a certain nursery garden. | 
The road is called Wellington Road, and it | 
lies close by the Bedford Road, within a 
stone’s throw of The Bedford Arms. The 
garden—in which, when we visited it on one | 
warm evening in May, we saw many a young 

lant drooping under the day’s heat watered | 
io young thieves, who were themselves only 
beginning to revive under the influence of | 
careful gardening—the garden is described 
thus on a board displayed in the adjoining 
thoroughfare. The description is headed with 
a Latin motto, which means what the garden 
means—Work the Restorer of Virtue. 


LABOR PIRTUCTLIS KRESTITUTOR. 
WELLINGTON AND BEDFORD NURSERIES. 
NurseryMan A, WALKER = anp F onisrt. 


Flower Stands Furnished. Bouquets may be had 
at all Seasons, Gardens Laid Out and attended to. 


Carriage Entrance, Wellington Road. 


In this nursery garden the rose opens 
noiselessly under the hand of the cracksman ; | 
the coarse fingers of the garotter clasp the 
neck of the hyacinth to its stick, and the 
light touches of the pickpocket delicately 
tend the lilies of the valley. Andrew Walker, 
who for sixteen years worked as a city mis- 
sionary in a foul corner of London, known in 
his time as the Devil’s Acre,* has for the last 
two or three years been tilling in this garden 
the devil’s acre ; and, by giving work, wages, 
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and human care and trust, to youths willing 
to drag themselves up into light out of the 
gloomy depths of crime, he has produced 
more blossom and fruit than is usually to be 
had from hothouses and garden borders. As 
the youths were watering the masses of young 

lants that drooped their leaves under the 

eat of a spring sun, they were but doing 
as they were done by. Even to the eye of| 
the flesh, there is a peculiar droop of a young | 
thief’s head, that may be taken as an emblem 
of the moral drought by which, if not a 


* See Houscheld Words, Volume the First, page 297. 
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| man will help him, he must die. It was still 


to be seen in some of these young gardeners ; 
but there was evident in all the sense of a 
reviving influence. Labour in open air had 
taken haggardness out of their cheeks, and 
honest living had put healthy looks into their 
eyes. 

"Bat who is Mr. Andrew Walker? Let us 
see the gardener before we pass into the 
garden, Mr. Walker is a Scotchman, who 
was born in the village of Earlstown, on 
Leaderwater, and was brought up to the 
trade of gardening. He first came to London 
about twenty years ago as gardener to some 
gentleman or lady ; and, before he had been 
long in town, happened to lose his way one 
day in a labyrinth of filthy lanes and alleys 
west of Westminster Abbey. They were 
then worse than they now are, lying, as they 
did, beside the Abbey walls, and forming one 
of the worst nests of filth and crime in the 
metropolis. They covered a patch of ground 
commonly known as the Devil’s Acre, for the 
wickedness it bore. They were owned by the 
Dean and Chapter as a church estate. 
Shocked deeply by what he saw when lost 
for an hour among these lanes—in which so 
many are lost from the hour of their birth 
to the hour of their burial—Mr, Walker 
dwelt for days upon the new thoughts forced 
into his mind. What were the most glorious 
flowers in the universe to the divine blossom 
destroyed when children become, soul and 
body, loathsome, and when sins and sorrows 
settle like a cloud of locusts on a thicket of 
doomed women and men? By Heaven’s help, 
he said, I will give my life up to the hope 
that I may prosper ina better gardening than 
this with tulips and with mignonnette. He 
had heard of London city missionaries, and 
applied to be enrolled among their number. 
He was so enrolled, and for sixteen years 
worked as a city missionary, having that 
dread acre at Westminster assigned to him 
as his ground. During the sixteen years, he 
witnessed gradual improvement, and was, of 
course, active in laying the foundations of 
local ragged schools and reformatories. What 
kind of material he had to work upon it will 
be well briefly to show, rather by facts than 
comments, 

Among eight hundred social pariahs with 
whom he came into contact, there were some 
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who had been in prison thirty or forty times; | 
and he has known men return to their 
favourite haunts after being twice and even | 
thrice transported. In the seven hundred 
densely peopled rooms that formed the dis- 
trict, there were five hundred without a page 
of Bible in them ; nor were there, when he 
first visited the place, any schools or means | 
of any kind employed to mend the manners | 
of the people. A clause in the leases of| 
houses held under the Dean and Chapter 
expressly stipulated that they should not be | 
used as places of worship, unless in connection | 
with the Church of England: whole streets | 
of them, however, and the houses in one| 
entire square, were used as stews of vice. | 
One, also, was a cock-pit, in which a brown | 
bear was kept for worrying on Sundays, and | 
where the dog Billy killed his tale of rats to| 
delight an attentive congregation. There 
was a penny theatre, and there were public- 
houses, in which people of both sexes danced 
together with their rags off. There, upon) 
Sunday evenings, was a Dean and Chapter’s 
house found, that would serve as the training | 
establishment for pickpockets, and give room 
for the notorious Doll, with a sort of judge and | 
jury club to follow, by which young thieves | 
were taught the best means of behaving and 
defending themselves in courts of justice. | 
There, were to be found whole houses full of | 
various attires : one room containing decent 
widows’-weeds: one, uniforms of our mili- 
tary and naval heroes: one, wooden legs 
and arms and bandages, by help of which, | 
for the trifling sum of two shillings a day, 
thieves could procure means of attract- 
ing public sympathy. Children in any quan- 
tity were to be had from the same traders at 
ninepence a day per head, to represent a 
starving family. If these were hired of their 
own parents instead of at the agency, the 
commission for their use was sixpence a-head 
only. in the Devil’s Acre, also, men main- 
tained schools of boys, for the purpose of 
sending them out pickpocketing for their 
master’s benefit, or to assist housebreakers 
in getting into dwellings. 

In the third year of Mr. Walker’s ministry, 
the captain of the thieves, who had been 
looked up to for counsel and advice in all 
cases of emergency, and who had many a 
time raised among his friends subscriptions 
for a criminal’s defence, fell sick and died. | 
Two mourning-coaches and twelve cabs full 
of bereaved vagabonds followed the hearse to 
this man’s grave in a popular cemetery. 

The shifts and contrivances by which Mr. 
Walker's parishioners managed to elude 
justice were wortliy of a Russian diplomatist, | 
and their domestic arrangements in trap-| 








doors and shifting panels rivalled in mystery 
even Udolpho. One gentleman, who had | 
made counterfeit coin for years, had his door | 
filled from top to bottom with sharp-pointed | 
nails, to prevent any pushing against it from 
the outside. Another had two steps of his 


stairs hung upon hinges, and used those 
stairs as the door into his bedroom. 

Improved as much of this has been, by law, 
by ragged unions, and by missionary enter- 
prise, since Mr. Waiker first began his up-hill 
work in Westminster, enough remuins, as 
we need hardly say, to make the reforma- 
tion of a’ discharged prisoner, driven back 
among old companions and pursuits, as hope- 
less as can be, Even natural affection grows 
up stunted in such stony soil. A widow 
(whose husband—a burglar—had been hung 
in the natural course of events), a widow 
with four children, kept a lodging-house for 
young men, who trained her little ones for 
their profession, thieving, with the mother’s 
fullest approbation. She lived to see one 
son after the other taken from her and trans- 
ported as a felon, without any sign of sorrow. 
Only when her last boy was drowned in his 
passage out by the sinking of the convict- 
ship, she cursed the nation and the govern- 
ment which hurried fine young men into 
eternity by sending them abroad in rotten 
vessels, 

Even in Westminster, however, and in the 
Devil’s Acre, Mr. Walker had the reward of 
a fair success. Preaching in places where 
the lips grow black and the stomach sickens 
from the intense foulness of the atmosphere 
is no holiday work, 

The son of a poor widow with a small 
family, who used all her energies to provide 
means for their support, sometimes by beg- 
ging, but by washing whenever she could 
tind employment, went astray. The children 
being necessarily left often to their own de- 
vices, soon found companions, who led them, 
from upsetting a fruit-stall in the street and 
stealing its contents, to picking pockets and 
to burglary. The widow’s son became a 
thorough cracksman. After many interviews 
and conversations, this man was persuaded 
to receive instruction, and to undertake in- 
dustrial employment, After a few months, 
he went out as emigrant to one of the colo- 
nies, from which he sends from time to time 
remittances of money earned by honest in- 
dustry to aid his mother and family. 

A young man of twenty years of age, had 
lost his parents early, and was obliged to shift 
for himself. Begging, he said, was not the 
profession he liked, but his haggard ap- 
pearance was such that nobody would ever 
give him work; he had had no education, 
and was led astray. “I have,” he said, 
“been ten times in prison, I have often tried 


‘to get an honest living, and never could 
| succeed. 


I went at first without food three 
days at a time, rather than steal.” This 
youth was found at a low lodging-house in a 
most miserable condition, was taught, and 
employed. After giving evidence enough 
of moral change he was helped to America, 
whence he writes good accounts of his well- 
being. 


A youth of seventeen presented himself to | 
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Mr. Walker in a state of utter ignorance. He | frequently arrested by the officers of justice, 
had been born in a lodging-house, and never} but, he was never long enough in prison to 








had known even his parents. Ever since he | 
could remember he had been accustomed | 
to beg in the streets. He had never been at| 
church or at school, except when in prison, | 
and even then had never learnt to read. | 
He had heard of Christ, but never under- | 
stood what sort of a man he was, He had 
never been a pickpocket, but what he stole 
was all from shops and markets: he was 
very clever at that business, He stole, on) 
one occasion, a set of drawing-instruments, | 
which he sold to a lodging-house keeper 
for two-and-sixpence. The same night he 
stole them again and sold them to another ; 
and this trick he repeated three times over. 
On another occasion, his trousers being very 
ragged, he stole from his bed-fellow at a lodg- 
ing-house a better pair, and ran away in the 
morning, leaving in exchange his own rags 
that would scarcely hold together. Ina few | 
days, at another of these infamous places, he 
found to his dismay that he had again to, 
sleep with the friend on whom he had forced 
an unwelcome exchange. That gentleman | 
resumed his trousers and secured them to 
himself by quietly putting them on before he 
went to bed, and our poor youth had to 
take to his own again, though during his 
short absence from them they had lost a leg. 
He had not for three years owned a shirt ! 
Of this young man there are:now very 
favourable accounts from his master, a farmer | 
in America. 

Another boy, at nine years old, stole his 
first purse from a lady, with five pounds in it. 
His second was one with a hundred and fifty 
pounds in it, in bank notes; these he ex- 
changed to a receiver of stolen goods for 
twenty sovereigns ; ten pounds of this money 
he invested in false coin, and then he went 
through the provinces to pass it off—a busi- 
ness known amongst the craft as stufile- 

itching. His plan was to hide his stock of, 
bad coin, with the exception of one sovereign, 


so that, if detected, he would have no more 


in, his possession. He would enter a retail 
shop, say a draper’s, at alate hour in the, 
evening, and say that his master had sent, 
him for a cheap handkerchief; upon being 
shown one he would demand the price of it, 
and, apparently determining to take it, lay 
down a good sovereign, which the shopman 
would take up and try ; but before change was 
given, a doubt would seem to arise whether 
the buyer’s master would give the required 
price ; the youth would ask to have the sove-| 
reign back, while he went to consult him, pro- | 
mising, at the same time, to return in a few) 
minutes, He would, of course, do so, and, | 


learn to read and write. After seven months 
of the usual protection under Mr. Walker’s 
hands, he emigrated; he has now lived 
six years in one place in the New World, 
and has enough of good money wherewith to 
keep himself and a good wife in comfort. 

Mr. Walker always has paid his attention 
more especially to the helpless, and—if left 
unhelped—the hopeless condition of the dis- 
charged prisoner. He became known while 
at Westminster to Mr. Davis, the ordinary of 
Newgate, who sent many youths to him to 
be sheltered at the Pye Street asylum, and 
thence sent abroad into situations which they 
might hold, and did hold, as useful members 
of society. “ My own convictions” —Old Bailey 
convictions — Mr. Davis says, “have long 
been that criminals when discharged are far 
more likely to do well in small numbers than 
when gathered together in large associations ; 
and the great secret of dealing with this class 
of men is to set them to work, and try to 
reform them by labour.” 

So we come back to the Industrial Nursery, 
in which ten or a dozen, at most twenty, dis- 
charged prisoners, discharging themselves of 
the burden of their past lives, cheerfully 
work together, and turn honest, as blanched 
leaves turn green when growing plants are 
taken from dark pits and dens to be set in 
the light of the clear work-a-day sun. 

It is good, too, to employ young men of 
this kind in garden labour. The physical 
gain from the change out of close courts and 
filthy hovels into a place where there is eight 
or nine hours’ daily labour to be done in 
fresh and wholesome air, is no slight moral 
gain as well. It is much easier to be honest 
when one’s health is good than when a,sick 
body makes, as it always does, a sick brain, 
and a sick brain more or less perverts all 
mental impression and all processes of 
thought. If the fiddle be not screwed to a 
right pitch we get bad music, and a man is 
able to yield music that may be little but 
discord when his body has got out of tune. 
When the pallor comes out of the cheek, 
there comes out of the mind, also, much that 
is ghastly ; and the light that gets into the eye, 
as bodily health improves, comes partly from 
improvement of the soul speaking through 
it. As gardeners, these youths improve 
rapidly in health and body; after they have 
been with him a month, says Mr. Walker, 
they are so changed by the free draughts of 
fresh air, the wholesome food and labour 
without care, that their old faces seem to have 
dropped off, like disguises. 

Then, again, not only does employment in 


laying a bad sovereign down this time instead| the garden give the body health, and so 
of the good one, obtain from the unsuspecting | open a direct and safe road to the mind, but 
shopman both his silver and his goods. The there is special reason why these youths 
boy in question went the circuit of England should fasten pleasantly on garden labour. 
and Ireland in this manner, and passed bad | They have led busy and restless lives, always 
money for nine years. His progress was a-foot and about the streets,—set them to 
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tailoring or shoemaking, and the necessity of 
sitting still, the close monotony of labour, 
irks them sorely. In the garden, always 
a-foot and about the walks—changing their 
occupation frequently —hoeing or digging, 
potting, tieing, fetching and carrying, water- 
ing, cart-driving, trotting betimes in the) 
morning to Covent Garden with the plants 
ready for sale ; they are still busy and rest- 
less,—innocently busy—restless in their well- 
directed toil. 

Moreover, it is no light thing to take from | 
the midst of filth and darkness, wretched 
youths, and set them where they may earn 
honest bread in constant labour under the 
broad heavens, among pleasant odours and 
forms made by the All-wise Artificer to, 
charm the eye. One may drink in through | 
two faculties the lesson of the rose, without 
having that third faculty which would enable 
us to shape its substance as an argument 
within our brains, or that fourth faculty 
which might enable us to coin our perception 
into words upon the tongue. To watch the 
growth of plants from day to day—to see 
how quietly the flower-bud spreads into 
blossom and the blossom yielding its heart 
as a fruit-bud ripens into fruit and seed, is 
happy occupation, full of change—full of 
intense relief to the poor felon who is groping 
his way into light. 

Mr. Walker, of course, connected his idea 
of labour with a nursery garden, because it 
happened that he was a gardener by early 
training. Had he been bred a tailor he 
would doubtless have invited boys to sit 
upon the board with him, would have cut 
with his great shears the thread of crime, 
and would have smoothed their cares down 
with the goose. It was by accident that Mr. 
Walker was taught to apply the healing in- 
fluence of labour in that way which we 
believe to be of all the most efficient. 

Chiefly domestic trouble led him to resign 
two or three years ago, his office in West- 
minster, as City Missionary, and then, after 
ashort time spent in connection with 4 re- 
formatory, of which he learnt to disapprove 
the plan, he took the garden of which we are 
speaking. He took it at a cheap rent, on a 
repairing lease. There are sixteen or seven- 
teen greenhouses or hothouses upon the 
ground, which he is bound to paint within 
a given time—just now expiring—and we 
found him, when we called, up to his eyes in 
paint; he and his young men being the 
—— They are the carpenters, too ; they 
mave made a great number of new garden 
frames, painted and glazed them. It is one 
of the good points in their kind of work, that 
they must all learn to be handy in a 
score of ways. The cottage now upon the 
grounds yields scanty accommodation, and | 
accordingly the young gardeners have par- | 
titioned off part of a garden building that’! 
abuts upon the house to make a dormi- 
tory, upon the walls of which there are. 
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suggestive scripture texts placarded. The 
lease requires that a second cottage shall be 
built, and the little community will therefore 
soon give its attention to the art of bricklay- 
ing. A master bricklayer will be engaged to 
give instruction and direct the works ; but, 
the young gardeners themselves will turn 
their hands to the work of the carpenter and 
mason. Life of this sort should yield good 
colonists, good servants also in the garden 


|or the farm at home. 


In setting up his establishment at Clapham 
Mr. Walker had the aid of six hundred 
pounds lent by a person friendly to his 
enterprise. The repayment of this loan has 
pressed upon him ; but the garden is in good 
order, and in good odour, too, as we shall see, 
the rent is low, and there is nothing to 
despair about. Nevertheless, it would be 
well if he were the manager and not pro- 
prietor. A few persons might put to good use 
ampler means than a poor missionary can 
command in extending and confirming the 
usefulness of a reformatory of this sort. We 
believe, indeed, that some change of the kind 
is talked about by those who are best ac- 
quainted with and most sincerely interested 
in the story of the garden. 

The youths employed in the Wellington 
Industrial Nursery are discharged prisoners 
and thieves, not too young to be able 
workers, who, being desirous to escape into 
an honest way of life, begin by offering them- 
selves as labourers to Mr. Walker. They do 
his work and receive in return food, lodging, 
and proper wages. The usual course of a day 
at the Nursery is —work from six to eight, 
then prayers, then breakfast. Work from nine 
to twelve or one, and then an hour for dinner. 
Work from one or two till six, when all come 
into the house, wash, sup ; after supper, read 
and receive instruction until nine o’clock, 
when again there are prayers and all go to 
bed. When extra work is done—at the time 
of our visit they were working fourteen hours 
a day—they receive two pence an hour as 
extra wages. Mr. Walker has a younger 
brother who assists in the superintendence 
of the Nursery, They maintain strict dis- 
cipline in the midst of perfect sympathy and 
kindness. The penalty for disobedience or 
neglect of duty is the loss of a meal or half 
a meal; but a boy, after the first days of 
struggle into the new state of life, seldom 
gives trouble. 

The life in the garden is to many of them 
a change so complete as to be very startling. 
“TI know,” said Mr. Walker to one new- 
comer, “all your past life. I can tell you 
every prison you have been in. Don’t think 
I am mistaken as to what you have been. 
But I tell you what you are. You are an 
honest mau. There’s no such thing as a 
thief upon these premises. If I thought that 
any person in my employment was a thief, [ 
would discharge him instantly.” The youth 
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was kept awake for many nights by the | 
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excitement he felt in his new position. When, A certain sense of God, the acquirement of 
sometimes, the young men gather in a knot atany rate some sort of religious tone, belongs, 
and talk about their old practices or com-' of course, to the acceptance for the first time 
rades, Mr. Walker, if he chance to be at hand, | of a code of morals; but, there is not necessa- 
may say, “Don’t let us bring Horsemonger rily, although there is sometimes, what is 
Lane out here. Let us dig a grave to bury called inward repentance or awakening. Mr. 
the past in, and begin a new life.” | Walker tries for that, but without strain ; 
To lead them to forget their past as much he is well satisfied if the reformed thieves 
as possible, to feel that when entering his become only as good as three-fourths in the 
garden gate they come to make a perfectly number of the honest men, to whose ranks 
new start in life, is the shrewd nursery-man’s they pass over. 
first endeavour with his labourers. He aids); We willshow by an illustration in what 
and encourages them quietly, by talk over their spirit the young men at the Industrial nur- 
work, as each in turn happens to be busy and | sery are managed. Each has for dinner half 
alone with him in a hot-house or beside a!a pound of meat, and goes for his own half 
flower-bed. Out of the garden, in the Lon-' pound to the butcher’s. A new-comer—call 
don haunts of the depraved, he is known of him Gilks—had been sent with a hopeless 
many and respected for his toil on their character from a situation in which he had 
behalf. Sometimes, a hapless fellow, sick of! robbed his master. Another committal to 
wickedness and anxious to make that new! gaol would surely ruin him ; his master urged 
start for which opportunity is offered, walks! that he should try for the new start in life 
out towards Clapham and appears at the| at Clapham, and he was received accord- 
gate of Wellington Industrial Nursery, to| ingly at the Nursery as a youth who could 
ask for work and hope. It isa pity that there | be trusted with nothing. 
should not be room for all such applicants.) “We must try Gilks,” said Mr. Walker to 
Once Mr. Walker went into Field Lane,’ his housekeeper. 
a wretched thieves’ quarter near Saffron Hill.| “Don’t try him with money,” said the 
He was well known, and in a short time had | housekeeper, “let us notice how he behaves 
a crowd of fifty wretched youths about him, | with his meat.” 
praying to be taken on among his gardeners. | Gilks in a few days came home from the 
He selected three; there was not room for! butcher’s with a quarter of a pound of 
more. The forty, whose good impulses were ' meat, which he delivered at the kitchen as all 
felt in vain, thrown back perforce upon their that had been given for his money. Mr. 
cunning, continued to find agen for, Walker was informed of this. Inquiry was 
the gaols. Three went to Clapham and began at once made of the butcher, and it was found 
new lives. Two of these have obtained that only a quarter of a pound had been 
situations in a farm, where they are reckoned | bought: 
among his best and safest hands by their} “ Very well,” Mr. Walker said to the 
employer, and the third is in the garden still. | housekeeper, “cook his morsel of meat sepa- 
We saw him there, the only one upon the! rately, give it him for his dinner, and let me 
sick-list, suffering from the effect of his zeal | know if he complains.” 
in painting on, because the painting had to| Of course, he came in loud with the decla- 
be completed in a given time, although he} ration that he “hadn’t his allowance.” 
had begun to feel ill consequences from the! “Certainly you have not,” said Mr. Walker ; 
lead, and had been warned and exhorted to! “ you pleased yourself in buying a light din- 
stop work. His disobedience, at any rate,/ner, and you have got it. You chose to have 
was dictated by gratitude and by some energy | your dinner partly in your plate and partly 
of kindness. Let us, however, duly give|in your pocket, and you have got what you 
to this youth the discredit of his unsenti-| chose.” 
mental side. He had been roasting black-| The thief blushed and stammered. Mr. 
birds. He had taken a nest with two| Walker then went into the room where the 
blackbirds, which he had found himself! other youths were dining, and said : 
unable to keep alive; then, as he could not! “Gentlemen, do you know what Mr. Gilks 
cherish them, he ate them, and we were not! has been doing? He has bought himself 
sorry to learn that they sat uneasily upon) only four ounces of meat, and asks me to 
his stomach. Upon this hint we may remark,| make up to him half a pound off his com- 
that the reform of these poor fellows does! panions’ plates. Have I your leave to do 
not mean the imparting to them of any|so?” 
special refinement, any great delicacy of} Certainly he hadn’t, and Gilks heard after- 
sentiment. It means also, only now and then,| wards so much from his comrades about 
the working of a deep and manifest religious “that pound of rumpsteak that he wanted 
ehange. They cease to be thieves, as they to divide among us,” as to be fairly worried 
acquire strength and means to jead an honest into honesty. He never tried another theft. 
life ; they unlearn desultory habits and get| Had he been thrashed for his delinquency, 
into ways of active, steady work. A certain condemned to a black hole, or so punished as 


refinement of character naturally follows to waken up all the more thoroughly the 
upon such a change, but it need not be much.| demon in his nature, he would probably have | 
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taken the first opportunity to rob upon a| Saint Loup de Troyes, stopped at Nanterre 
larger scale. when on their way to Great Britain, where 

So far, then, we have shown how in the|they were going to combat the Pelagian 
Clapham nursery-grounds, Mr. Andrew| heresy, which denied the necessity of grace. 
Walker still labours to get wholesome produce | The people crowded around them upon their 
from the devil’s acre. We have only to add arrival, and begged their blessing. Saint 
—and it is the best possible evidence of his| Germain, observing Généviéve in the crowd, 
success—that his few boys are considered | called the pious and gentile-looking child to- 
quite the reverse of a nuisance in the neigh-| wards him. The Spirit of God revealed sud- 
bourhood. The position of the ground is, | denly to the bishop the mission of the child, 
indeed, somewhat secluded ; but, the boys are | and he called her to him and kissed her fore- 
well known, and the people round about feel, | head. 


as is but human, a strong interest and sym-| 
pathy on their behalf. ‘ihey are often asked | 
for to trim gardeus of an evening, after the 


“ My daughter,” said the Bishop. 

“ My father,” answered the little girl. 

“Tell me, will you consecrate yourself to 
the Lord, to serve him for ever ?” 


work of the nursery-ground is done. It is 
a common thing also for persons living near; “I will! Pray God to give me courage to 
to obtain leave to send them on errands, | keep my promise.” 
and then trust them fearlessly to carry par-| “ Have no fear,” replied the Bishop. “ Act 
cels, and to bring back money. They never | like a strong man, and God will give you the 
break any such trust. A desperate young | necessary virtue.” 

Saint Germain conducted the infant to the 


rascal who was trying for the new start in 
life, had been only six weeks in the garden,| church, followed by the crowd and her re- 
latives, where he laid his hands upon her 


when he was sent, by Mr. Walker, to get 
head, and sang a hymn. At the request 


change for a bank-note. The trial was 

extreme. The person who had given the) of Saint Germain, her father promised to 

change came in alarm to the garden, to|take his daughter Généviéve to him on the 

inquire whether all was right, but all was following day. When Servere, Gerence, and 
Généviéve arrived at the appointed hour, 


perfectly right. The boy had come back 
promptly with the gold and silver. the saint asked her if she remembered her 
——— eS eee | promise, 


THE PATRON SAINT OF PARIS. | “ Yes,” she replied, “I remember it, and I 
— hope to keep it with the help of grace.” 

THERE is an aspect of Paris and the! Prior to going away, Saint Germain gave 
Parisians which is little thought of by stu-| her a copper medal with a cross marked 
dents of France and the French, andis almost | upon it, and begged her to wear it always, 
unseen by casual visitors of the Gallican|to remind her of the consecration of her 
metropolis. We can only see what we are| person to God. 

prepared to look at; and this aspect of the} Généviéve regarded herself henceforth asa 
Gallic race has been kept out of sight. Yetin| person set apart to God. She was never 
truth, Sainte Généviéve is the chief religious| happier than when in church. When she 
fact of Paris. When Jean Louis Verger, the saw her mother ready to go to church one 
assassin-priest, was brandishing his Cata-|day without her, she entreated with tears to 
lonian knife near the fallen Archbishop of} be taken, and her mother in a moment of 
Paris, in the church of St. Etienne du Mont,| impatience gave her a slap. The mother 





he raised, «midst the confusion, an extremely | 
characteristic Parisian cry, which few fo-| 
reigners could understand, “Down with the 
Généviévians!” “ Down with the goddesses !” | 
Sainte Généviéve is the goddess of Paris, and | 
the numerous persons devoted to her worship 
are called the Généviévians; a class of persons | 
characteristic of Lutetia, the city of the Seine, | 
for a period embracing little short of a mil- 
lennium and a half. ‘The legend of St. Géné- 
viéve, although not the most interesting to be 
found in ecclesiastical romance, partly ex-| 
plains the sway she has wielded, and the 
worship she has received in Paris for four- 
teen centuries, 

Généviéve was born at Nanterre, a village 
two leagues from Paris, somewhere about the 
year four hundred and twenty-two. Her'| 
earliest years were spent in herding the 
flocks of Servere, her father, and in aiding 
her mother Gerence in the occupations of her 
household, Saint Germain d’Auxerre, and 





was punished by being deprived of sight ; 
and her daughter cured her by bathing her 
eyes two or three times in water which she 
had taken from a spring, and over which she 
had made the sign of the cross. This story 
is the origin of the popular devotion to the 
wells of Nanterre; whose waters have ever 
since cured diseases of all sorts by the bless- 
ing of Sainte Généviéve. 

When she became an orphan Généviéve 


| went to Paris, where she resided with her 


godmother. Mortifications, humility, chas- 
tity, faith and charity, occupied her whole 
life in that city. She prayed with extraor- 
dinary unction ; and in her earnestness, shed 
an abundance of tears. Her holiness raised 
up enemies who tried to persuade the 
people she was a visionary, but she speedily 
proved ber innocence. Whenever calamities 
afflicted Paris, the people flew to her for 
assistance and consolation, and she advised 
them well and successfully in time of war, 
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famine, and pestilence. Her power became 
a couuterpoise to the despotism of the king 
himself, and he was obliged to pardon the 
risoners for whom she interceded. When 
er power excited jealousy and she was ac- 


cused of witchcraft, Saint-Germain defended | 


her by his testimony to her virtues, and 
she continued to serve the church, and the 
eople. 

When Attila, king of the Huns, ravaged 
France, and the Parisians in their terror 
thought of abandoning their city, Généviéve 
reassured them by prophesying the retreat 
of the invaders, if the people propitiated God 
by fasting, watching, and praying. Paris 
escaped, 

Atterwards, when Childeric besieged Paris, 
the besieged were in danger of famine. 
Génévidve sallied out of the besieged city at 
the head of a courageous band, and went 
in search of provisions as far as Arcis sur 
Aube or Troyes, She returned successfully 
with a supply of food in spite of all the 
dangers which surrounded her at every step 
she took, The pagan Childeric, on entering 
the city, rendered homage to her virtues ; 
and Childeric and his son Clovis liberated the 
pone for whom she interceded. She 
ived to see a Christian king upon the throne. 
The first sanctuary which was dedicated to 
Saint Denis was built by her care. She 


founded a monas‘ery near the church of| 


Saint Jean en Gréve, which became the Con- 


vent des Hendriettes. Wheneighty-nine years | 
of age, Sainte Généviéve died on the third of 
January, five hundred and twelve, five weeks 
after Clovis, the first of the Christian kings 
of France. 

Ever since her death, the name of Géné- 
viéve has been worshipped by the devout 


Parisians. When king Clovis made a pro- 
fession of Christianity, he dedicated the temple 
of Isis to Peter and Paul, and he was himself 
buried under their altar. After the death of 
Généviéve the ancient temple of Isis became 
the church of Sainte-Généviéve. She was 
buried in it, and a little wooden oratory was 
erected over her tomb. The mountain upon 
which the temple of Isis stood has ever since 
borne the name of Généviéve, and has during 
successive centuries been covered with edifices 
erected in her honour, edifices continually 
increasing in number and constantly growing 
in magnificence. The hour of the greatest 
splendour and solemnity of the worship of 
Sainte Génévidve was the hour in the last 
half of the nineteenth century in which 
Jean Verger cried amidst the worshippers 
at her shrine:—“ Down with the Génévié- 
vians,—down with the goddesses ! ” 

During the seventh century, the wooden 
shrine was enriched with golden ornaments 
by Saint Eloi, Prior to the invasions of the 


Normans in the ninth century, gold, silver, | 


and precious stones having made the shrine 
a tempting booty, it was carefuily hidden in 
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sieges of Paris by the Normans. A shrine 
was constructed, in the thirteenth century, 
which enjoyed great celebrity until the 
revolution in the end of the eighteenth, 
Twelve years were occupied in collecting the 
necessary minerals and metals. This far 
renowned shrine was in the form of a little 
rectangular monument, with a lid like the 
roof of a church without a steeple and with- 
out a belfry. There was, at one end of the 
shrine, an image of the Virgin, and at the 
other end, an image of the Patroness, The 
twelve apostles were placed in six niches 
on each side. All the statuettes were about 
a foot high; the apostles being in solid 
silver, and the Virgin and the Sainte in 
gold. Kings, queens, and prelates vieing 
with each other, covered the whole reliquary 
with jewels in course of time, and Cathe- 
rine de Medici finally surmounted the shrine 
with a crown of diamonds. It rested 
on columns of marble and jasper, and 
without a solemn order of the court and 
parliament, no one dared to take it down 
from its place. When an order was given to 
take down the shrine, it was conveyed to the 
canons by a procession of public dignitaries, 
On their arrival in the church, they found 
the canons prostrate upon the ground in the 
chapel, with their feet bare and reciting 
penitential psalms and litanies. Prior to 
obtaining possession of the shrine, all the 
high officials swore a solemn oath never to 
quit it until they had brought it back again ; 
aud, when the shrine appeared in the solemn 
processions, the abbot of Sainte Généviéve 
took precedence of the bishop of Paris. 

The faithful Parisians believe the shrine is 
the safeguard of Paris and of France. They 
fly to it as to a refuge in time of trouble. 
When death knocked at the door of the 
palace, when pestilence walked in darkness 
among the populace, when invaders were 
encamped upon the heights, when droughts 
parched the rivers, when floods overwhelined 
villages, when fears of famine filled humble 
households with delirium aud broken hearts ; 
the parliament and people, the priests and 
kings, invoked the protection of the Sainte 
and paraded the shrine through the streets 
of Paris, In the nineteenth century, when 
the allies approached the gates—just as in the 
ninth century when the Normans threw 
panic before them—the Sainte was invoked 
and the shrine was paraded. And just as in 
the time of Louis le Gros the shrine had 
been used as a talisman against the maladie 
des ardents, the shrine was used in the days 
of the Republic to combat the devastations 
of the cholera, The Normans burned the 
church of Sainte Généviéve to the ground, 
and the Jacobins melted the shrine at La 
Monnaie, and made a bonfire of the relics 
upon the Place de Gréve. Généviéve as the 
goddess of the vanquished was outraged by 
the worshippers of Odin and the fanatics of 








|| distant fortified places during the different’ Baboeuf, Living men have seen the Sainte 
i aces ; : 7 ae 
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who succeeded to the worship of Isis, replaced author of the Colloquies and the Praise of 
by the Goddess of Reason. All these thingsare Folly. 

old; the adoration and the indignation, the| The history of the mountain of Sainte 
superstition and the scepticism. During the Généviéve is, indeed, the history of the French 
lifetime of Généviéve, there were folks who| mind. From Julian the apostate to Jean- 
wished to swim the witch or burn the vision-| Louis Verger—from Généviéve to Babceuf 
ary, and ever since her death they have had |—the representatives of every opinion have 
successors who have occasionally destroyed! associated their names with this classic 
her churches, scattered her relics, slain her locality. Pascal and Bernardin de Saint 
votaries, and cried, “Down with the god-) Pierre lived in the Rue Sainte Etienne du 
dess!” When Généviéve was alive, there! Mont, and Boileau and Pascal are buried in 
were crowds who deemed her a sainte, and|the church of this saint. The ecclesiastics 
ever since her death they have had successors | having been dispersed, and the abbey abolished 
who have adored her image, invoked her|in seventeen hundred and ninety, Gracchus 
prayers, besought her miracles, rebuilt her; Baboouf, the tribune of the people, formed 
churches, redecked her shrines, regathered| in it the club of the Pantheon in seventeen 
her relics, and increased the number, wealth,' hundred and ninety-six, the object of which 
and magnificence of the institutions raised in; was to sally forth in arms from the temple 
honour of her name. (of reason, and, seizing the government from 


Volumes might be filled with the histories 
and descriptions of the abbey and library, 
of the churches and colleges, which attest the 


the directory by a nocturnal surprise, esta- 
blish the reign of general happiness. Solemn 
services in honour of Généviéve are performed 





power of the spell of enchantment she has! four times a year. Her shrine is taken from 
thrown over the Parisians. During the! her chapel to her church, every January. 
twelfth century, the abbot of Sainte Géné-| Every time her shrine is taken from her 
viéve wore the mitre, crozier and pastoral| chapel to her church it is set upon a floor, 





ring; and the abbey, depending directly on! 
the pope, was independent of the bishop of 


the diocese. The abbey possessed the privi- 
leges of an asylum, and the criminal, who 
managed to catch hold of a large iron ring 
in the principal door of it, enjoyed thenceforth 
security from the pursuits and chastisements 
of the law. 

The Généviévians obtained some renown 
for theological learning during the middle 
ages. The library of the abbey, which is 
now public property, was the nucleus of one 


of the finest and largest libraries in Paris, | 


which is said to contain two hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes. 
of the fifteenth century, the celebrated Eras- 
mus was a student in one of the Généviévian 
colleges, the college Montaigne, which is now 
called the Lycée Napoléon. This vast old odd 
and gloomy building stands to the left of the 
church of Saint-Etienne du Mont, and behind 
the church of Sainte Généviéve. “The very 
walls,” said Erasmus, “were theological,” 


old dark and dismal theology. He told the 
world subsequently, right wittily, what he 
thought of the theology; and he says, he 
found the diet deadly. ‘The governor was as 
hard as the rocks of the desert, and starved 
his pupils upon dried fish and tainted eggs. 
They were forced to sleep by night in damp 
chambers, and they were forced during the 
day to wear the monk’s gown and cowl. Some 


of the youths died, and many became blind, 


leprous and mad. Having become danger- 
ously ill, Erasmus says, he would have lost 
his life but for the protection of Sainte 
Généviéve! Literature is certainly much in- 
debted to the sainte, whatever the Latin 
church may happen to be, for graciously pre- 
serving the life of the learned and sarcastic 


Towards the end! 


which covers vaults containing a tomb in 
honour of Voltaire, who smiles from his 
pedestal, and a tomb in honour of Rousseau, 
trom which his hand is represented as issuing 
while holding the torch of science. For nine 
days every year, and from morning to evening 
each day, the votaries flock to present different 


_articles—sheets, handkerchiefs, rings, any- 


thing, everything, to receive virtue from the 
shrine by touching it. Children are held up 
to kiss the shrine in great numbers, The 
young priests who have to hold up the 
children and approach the objects are re- 
quired to be exceedingly active, and every 
votary pays for the virtue received by giving 
a piece of solid silver to the priest who keeps 
the money-box. 

The whole locality of the Holy Moun- 
tain is, indeed, a Pantheon, a spot dedi- 
cated to all the gods, but Généviéve is 
there the presiding goddess. The spot is, 
indeed, consecrated to the illustrious dead, 


the manes, the phantoms, the disembodied 
and if they were, they certainly held by an 


spirits. There is an admirable frontispiece 
by David over the porch of the church repre- 
senting hero worship, and displaying altars, 
upon which incense is burning to military 
and civil heroes, such as Bonaparte, Cuvier, 
and La Place. The outside walls of the 
library are covered with inscriptions of the 
names of men of genius of all nations and 
all ages. Names of sages, bards, artists, 
heroes will certainly be found in the 
Généviévian Pantheon of the most varied 
descriptions, and suitable to the tastes of all 
sorts of ghost worshippers. There are names 
and images to be seen as high up as you can 
look, or as deep down as you can descend, 
belonging to men who shone in arts, arms, 
letters, and sciences ; but, it is always before 


the statue of Sainte Généviéve that the 
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faithful kneel, the tapers burn, and the | sanguineous system, or the circulating sys- 
miraculous cures are sought. Normans and | tem, was then divided into two systems—the 
Jacobins, philosophers and wits, have no arterial or aérial system, and the venous or 
doubt had their moments of sway; but, for) sanguinary system. 

every month of their rule Généviéve has; But, said Galen, when you open an artery, 


reigned a century. The massacres of Sep-| 
tember may have retaliated the massacres of | 
Saint Bartholomew’s Day; but, always and | 
still the Parisians are Généviévians, and 
Lutetia is Génévéfa. Books, statues, and 
pictures, may embody other names, but she | 


blood flows from it. Either, therefore, blood 
was contained in it, or has come into it from 
some other source, But if it comes from 
elsewhere, if the artery contains air alone, 
the contained air ought to issue from it be- 
fore the blood ; which is not the case. There 


is in the hearts of the crowds. The spell 
which is stronger than all other spells in| Therefore, the arteries contain blood only. 
the nineteenth century, as in long bygone Galen made another experiment. He inter- 
centuries, is the incantation of the Saintly | cepted a portion of an artery between two 
Isis of the Holy Mountain. The blue and| ligatures; he then opened the portion be- 
white banner spangled with stars, of the| tween them, and found nothing but blood. 
sainte, still makes thousands of eyes sparkle | Again, therefore, the arteries contain blood, 


issues blood, and not a particle of air. 








in the city of the Seine, and the invocation 
still thrills many souls whenever it is heard: | 


Sancta Genovefa Urbis et Gallia Patrona, ora pro | 
nobis. 

Holy Généviéve, patroness of the city and country 
of Gaul, pray for us! 


THE CIRCULATION. 


To arrive at a truth, it is often necessary | 
to hew the way through a thicket of error ;| 
and one man’s labour does not always suffice | 
to do the work. Sometimes, when the screen 
is nearly removed by the efforts of several | 
successive pioneers, a few remaining tangled 
branches will still serve to intercept a clear 
view of the important fact about to be re-! 
vealed. So it was with the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, which Harvey had 
the honour of finally inaugurating, though | 
numerous predecessors had put their hand! 
to the achievement. The task was spread 
over more than a single epoch. Among the 
ancients, Galen began by refuting Erasistratus ; | 
whilst in modern times, the student Fagon 
risked an audacious act which, at that date, | 
could only be undertaken by a young map, | 
and only justified by great success. He main- | 
tained in a thesis the circulation of the blood ; | 
and the old doctors allowed that he defended | 
this strange paradox with a talent worthy of | 
a better cause ! 

Three important errors had to be swept 
away, before Harvey could arrive at his grand | 
conclusion. Erasistratus, the author of the 
first, believed that the arteries contained 
not blood, but air only. According to his 
ideas, we breathe for no other purpose than 
to fill the arteries with air. The arteries 
were air-channels, whence their name, derived 
from two Greek words, signifying to draw air. 
The air, drawn in by the lungs, reached them 
by the trachea-artery, properly so called ; from 
the trachea, it passed into the venous artery 
(now called the pulmonary vein) ; from the 
venous artery, it passed into the left ventricle, 
and from the left ventricle, it (always the 
air) passed into the arteries, which carried | 
it to the members. What we now call the 





and nothing else. 

“But,” argued the partisans of Erasistra- 
tus, “if the arteries contain blood, how can 
the air which is inspired by the lungs, pass 
throughout the whole body?” 

“It does not pass throughout it,” answered 
Galen. “The air drawn in, is sent out again. 
It serves the purposes of respiration, by its 
temperature, and not by its substance. It 
cools the blood, and that is the only use of 
respiration.” 

It is true that this is far from what we 
know about respiration at the present day ; 
it is even contrary to the fact. Instead 
of cooling the blood, respiration warms 
it, being the only source of animal heat. 
Nevertheless, relatively to Erasistratus, who 
asserted that the air traversed the arteries in 
totality, in mass, in substance, exactly as it 
passes down the windpipe ; that it was air 
which distended the arteries, which made 
them beat, which was the cause of the pulse : 
Galen’s idea was an advance in science, and 
such an advance that the whole force of phy- 
siology could not set a step further without 
the aid of modern chemistry. Haller still 
believed that respiration cooled the blood. 
Galen, therefore, demolished error the first; 
he was less fortunate with the remaining 
two. Still he proved that the arteries con- 
tain no air, but blood only, like the veins. An 
entire half of the sanguineous system, de- 
tached from that system by a mere hypo- 
thesis, was restored to it ; and as the circu- 
lation is no other than the movement which 
incessantly carries the blood from the heart 
to the arteries, from the arteries to the veins, 
and by means of the veins brings it back to 
the heart—the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood was impossible, so long as the 
arteries were supposed to be filled with air 
alone. Until the step which Galen made, 
avy other progress was impracticable. 

Error the second. The partition, or dia- 
phragm, which separates the two ventricles 
of the heart, is not pierced with holes, minute 
or large; there is no passage through it. 
How, then, did it happen that Galen believed, 
nay, even saw that there was a passage? 
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Simply because he imagined there must be | pulmonary artery, returns to the left heart by 


one. A lesson, this, for observers in the 
physical sciences. Galen’s theory was, that 
the veins, like the arteries, carried the blood 
to the members ; but there were two bloods 
—namely, the spirituous blood, the blood of 
the arteries and of the left ventricle ; and the 
venous blood, the blood properly so called, 
the blood of the veins and of the right heart. 
And this, again, was an advance. It was the 
first indication of two kinds of blood, now so 
clearly distinguished, the arterial and the 
venous blood, the red blood and the black 
blood, the blood which has breathed, and 
that which has not breathed. 
Galen, each of his two bloods had a special 
destination ; the spirituous blood nourished 
the light and delicate organs, such as the 
lungs ; the venous blood fed the coarse and 
heavy organs, such as the liver, The spirit, 


the purest portion of the blood, was only | 
formed in the left ventricle; and, as the| 


venous blood, to be serviceable for nutrition, 
required a certain portion of spirit, therefore 
the two ventricles must have a communica- 
tion, which took place by means of the pre- 


tended holes in the partition which separates | 


them. For Galen, then, this partition was 
traversable by the blood, because he had 


adopted a theory which required it to be so. | 


For the early modern anatomists, this parti- 
tion ws pierced, because Galen had said so. 
Berenger de Carpi was the first to confess 


that the holes were not very visible; and | 


Vésale, the father of modern anatomy, alone 
dared to assert that they do not exist. But 
he does not go so far as that all at once. He 
begins by repeating, with all the others, that 
the blood passed from one ventricle to the 
other by the holes in the partition ; but soon, 
carried away by the force of the fact which 
he behokis, and which he has within his 
grasp, he declares that he only spoke in that 
way to fall in with Galen’s dogmas ; for, in 
reality, the tissue of which the partition is 
composed is just as thick and compact as the 
rest of the heart; and through this thick 
tissue not a single drop of blood could pass, 
Vésale had made a grand stride in advance. 
The next step, the discovery of the pulmo- 
nary circulation, was due to Servetus, as a 
single admirable passage from his works 
demonstrates. “'The communication,” he 
says (that is, the passage of the blood from 
the right ventricle into the left), “is not made 
through the partition between them, as is 
commonly imagined; but, by a long and 
wonderful détour, the blood is conducted 
through the lungs, where it is agitated and 
prepared, where it becomes yellow, and passes 
from the arterial vein into the venous artery.” 
The new idea is comprised ia these words ; 
the completed idea, which gave us the pulmo- 
nary circulation, consisted in comprehending 
that the blood passes from the pulmonary 
artery into the pulmonary vein; that the 
blood, starting from the right heart by the 


According to | 








the pulmonary vein; that the blood, pro- 
ceeding from the heart, goes back to the 
heart ; that there is, consequently, a circula- 
tion, a circuit. This idea, so grand, so novel, 
of a circulation, a circuit, was first enter- 
tained by Servetus. He was a man of consi- 
derable genius: of his theological works this 
is not the place to speak. But, whether his 
doctrines were right or wrong, at least he 
did not burn Calvin at the stake, but was 
burnt by him. Singularly enough, the book 
which brought him to a heretic’s death, and 
which contains his purely and profoundly 
physiological discovery, is entitled, “ Chris- 
tianismi Restitutio,” the Restitution of Chris- 
tianity. In theology, he persisted in main- 
taining the literal sense of texts, and so 
accepted the passage, “the blood is the life,” 
—“anima est in sanguine ; anima ipsa est 
sanguis.” Hence his researches into the for- 
mation of the blood, and the inferences which 
led him to the pulmonary circulation. He 
called attention to the mingling of air with 
the blood in the lungs, remarking that its 
bright colour is given to the blood by the 
lungs, and not by the heart. We now know 
that it is not the whole of the air, but only 


|the oxygen contained in it, which produces 


the change of colour. But with that excep- 
tion, with the exception of the analysis of the 
air, which Servetus was unable to forestall, 
and which is the marvel of modern chemistry, 
how correct the idea is! Servetus not only 
discovered the true course of the blood from 
one side of the heart to the other, through 
the lungs; but he discovered the true seat of 
sanguification, of the transformation of the 
blood, of the change of black blood into red, 
Galen fixed the place of sanguification in the 
liver ; Servetus was the first who referred it 
to the lungs. The truth was not remarked 
at the time, and its scope was not understood 
till mach later; and, in fact, only received 
its full development from the experiments 
of more recent physiologists, as Goodwin and 
Bichat. 

Six years after Servetus, Realdo Colombo, 
one of the best anatomists ever possessed by 
Padua (where there have been many), dis- 
covered independently the pulmonary circu- 
lation. Finally, Césalpin, without quoting 
Colombo (which he certainly would have 
done had he known his publication), disco- 
vered, in his turn, the pulmonary circulation ; 
and this time it is not merely the fact which 
appears, but the word, Césalpin formally 
styles the passage of the blood from one half 
of the heart to the other, by the lungs, “ cir- 
culation.” The pulmonary circulation was, 
therefore, revealed ; but, up to this point, up 
to Césalpin—of the general circulation, of the 
circulation of the whole body, of the circula- 
tion which is called the grand, in distinction 
to the pulmonary, which is called the little— 
of the general circulation, not a single word. 

Galen had contrived a very symmetrical 
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physiology ; he had four temperaments, and to explain their full import. Harvey’s work 
four humours. He had three spirits, and isa masterpiece. This little book of a hundred 
three sources of those spirits. Moreover, the pages is the finest literary effort physiology 
brain was the origin of all the nerves; the; has produced. Harvey begins by the move- 
heart the origin of all the arteries ; the liver; ments of the heart ; and first he remarks that 
the origin of all the veins. The veins pro- | the auricle and the ventricle of each heart con- 
ceeding from the liver carried the blood to) tract successively. After the heart, come the 
the members ; a strange mistake, which the arteries. Gulew had said that the arteries 
most simple experiment, or even the most| beat in consequence of a pulsative virtue, 
simple attention to an every-day experiment,| which they derive from the heart through 
would have sufficed to rectify. For, in fact,| their coats. Harvey, by opening an artery, 
jleeding was practised daily, and every-day | and watching the unequal jets in which the 
people could see the vein swell below and) blood issued from it, concluded that an 
not above the ligature. Consequeutly, in the, artery beats by impulsion,—by the blow of 
veins, the biood flowed from the members) the blood with which it is distended. If the 
towards the heart, and not from the heart to! artery dilated of itself, it would not be at the 
the members, Césalpin is the firsi—the only) moment when it swells that it would drive 
one before Harvey—who called attention to| the blood with the greatest force. Harvey 





this swelling of the veius which, as just, 
observed, always takes place below and never 
above the ligature. But Césalpin had a} 
mind of a superior order ; he was the first | 
among the moderns to avail himself of 
method in natural science—that is, of classi-| 
fication founded on organisation. He has 
the double glory of giving us a method, and 
of communicating the idea of the two circu- 
lations. 

Fabricius, of Acquapendente, also enjoys a 
double glory. He was Harvey’s master, and 
in fifteen hundred and seventy-four he dis- 
covered the valvules of the veins, He saw 
clearly that they are directed towards the 
heart. They prevent, therefore, the passage 
of the blood iu the veins in the direction 
from the heart to the members; it flows, | 
therefore, from the members to the heart, | 
the reverse of what takes place in the| 
arteries, which have no valvules. The val-| 
vules of the veins are the anatomical proof, 
of the circulation of the blood; the proof! 
that it makes a circuit, that it returns to| 
the point whence it started ; but Fabricius| 
did not perecive that proof. He observed 
the fact, but failed to draw from it the | 
important inference which Harvey alone was 
able to deduce. | 

When Harvey appeared, every point rela-| 
tive to the circulation had been already indi- | 
cated or suspected—nothing was established. 
And so true is that assertion, that Fabricius, 
who came after Césalpin, and who discovered 
the valvules of the veins, was ignorant of the 
circulation, Césalpin himself, who observed | 
so well the two circulatiuns, mingled the| 
error of the passage through the partition of | 
the ventricles with the idea of the pulmonary | 
circulation, Colombo repeats, with Galen, | 
that the veins spring from the liver, and carry | 
the blood to the members. 





took advantage of a case of ossification of 
the crural artery which he had occasion to 
observe. The artery beat below the ossifica- 
tion, which, therefore, did not intercept the 
effect of the pretended pulsative virtue ; or, 
rather, that virtue has no existence, The 
pulsation of the arteries is due solely to the 
movement of the blvod, to the impulse of the 
blood on the coats of the arteries. 

From the arteries, Harvey proceeds to the 
veins ; and there he draws from the valvules 
their full import—namely, that they allow 
the blood to move only in one direction, 
Lastly, Harvey comes to his experiments. 
They are few, but decisive, indicative of his 
genius. When a limb is slightly bound, the 
blood is checked in the veins only, because 
the veins alune are superficial. If the limb 
be bound more tightly, the blood is stopped 
in the arteries also, which are deep-seated. 
When a vein is compressed, the swelling 
takes place below the ligature; when an 
artery is compressed, it swells above the 
ligature. The blood, therefore, flows in con- 
trary directions in the veins and in the 
arteries ; in the veins, it goes from the mem- 
bers to the heart ; in the arteries, from the 
heart to the members. 

When any artery is opened and the blood 
allowed to flow without check, the whole of 
the blood contained in an animal’s body will 
issue by this orifice, Therefore, all the parts 
of the circulating apparatus must commu- 
nicate with each other—the heart, the 
arteries, and the veins. And if, in fact, you 
thiuk of the prodigious rapidity of the cur- 
rent of the blood, you will see that it cannot 
be otherwise; for as soon as the blood has 
eutered the heart, it leaves it to pass to the 
arteries; as soon as it has entered the 
arteries, it is driven forward to pass over to 
the veius; as soon as it is in the veins, it is 








Sprengel is right in saying that Harvey is| sent on to the heart again. It flows, there- 
best explained by his education at Padua.| fore, continually from the heart to the 
Doubtless, it was fortunate for Harvey to be| arteries, from the arteries to the veins, and 
educated at Padua ; but also it was fortunate | from the veins to the heart. This movement, 
for the circulation to fall into the hands of| this continual return, is the circulation. 
Harvey, the man most competent to study it,| Modern physiology takes its date from the 
to investigate its phenomena thoroughly, aud! discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
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which marks the advent and accession of the | 
moderns to scientific power and independence. | 
Hitherto they had followed the ancients ; 
now, they dared to walk alone. Three years 
afterwards, Aselli discovered the chyliferous 
vessels ; subsequently, Pecquet pointed out 
the reservoir of the chyle, and Rudbeck and | 
Thomas Bariholin the lymphatic vessels—all | 
unknown, or very obscurely known, to the 
ancients, Harvey had discovered the most 
beautiful phenomenon in the animal economy, | 
which was beyond the reach of antiquity. | 
The mantel of authority fell from classic 
shoulders to adorn those of the English phy- 
sician. Doctors, instead of swearing by Galen 
and Aristotle, were now compelled to swear 
by Harvey. 

Not that the novel conquest was effected 
without violent rebellions and attempts at 
counter-revolution. It was regarded as a} 
dangerous heresy ; when ridicule failed to 
crush it, there was little scruple in em- 
ploying something, like persecution. Still 
it was the faculty dlone, and not the nation, 
who showed this repugnance to a novel 
truth. Moliére laughed at Gui-Patin, while 
Boileau satirised the faculty in general. 
Harvey had no sooner published his book 
on the circulation of the blood, than twenty 
anatomists took up their pens to assail it. 
Harvey did not answer them. Riolan, the 
most learned anatomist of his time, was) 
the only man whom Harvey honoured with) 
areply. When his enemies found they were 
unable to provoke him into saying a word 
in self-defence, they got tired of waging 
an aggressive criticism, and allowed the 
novel doctrine to spread and make its 


ay. 

Moliére’s famous Chorus of Doctors, and 
his other bitter jibes, were hardly a joke 
or a caricature of Gui-Patin’s practice ; for, 
starting with the laudable idea of simpli-! 
fying medical treatment, he reduced it to 
the sole remedies of bleeding and purging. | 
A statement of what he did in that line 
would be believed an exaggerated stretch 
of the long-bow, if it were not extracted 
from his own letters. He bled patients! 
at every age, infants as well as old people; 
he bled a patient thirty-two times for one 
and the same illness; he had himself bled 
seven times for a cold; he bled his mother- 
in-law, who was eighty years of age, four 
times ; he bled a child three days old; he 
bled his own wife eight times from the veins 
of her arm, and then he bled her from the 
veins of her foot. She recovered, and he 
exclaimed, “ Bleeding for ever!” He 
purged a patient, every other day, thirty- 
two times ; then he talks of another patient 
who was bled, in all, twenty-two times 
and purged forty times, “We cure many 
more sick persons,” says Gui-Patin, “ with 
a good lancet and a pound of senna, than 
the Arabs could cure with their whole 
pharmacopeeia of syrups and opiates.” Such 
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(Conducted by 
a man was Harvey’s most formidable adver- 
sary. 

At the present day we have the means of 
actually witnessing with our own eyes, the 
phenomenon so furiously denied by a crowd 
of learned physicians. M. Flourens, Pro- 
fessor in the College of France—to whose 
learned history of the discovery I am in- 
debted for the materials of the preceding 
narrative—demonstrates the fact bya striking 
experiment. In his lessons at the Jardin des 
Plantes, in order to imitate, before the eyes 
of his pupils, the passage of the blood from 
the arteries to the veins, he opens the crural 
artery and vein in the leg of a dead dog. 
He inserts a pipe into the open end of the 


artery, and injects water by means of a 


syringe. In a very few instants, the water, 
injected into the artery, returns by the vein. 
It is the complete representation of the cir- 
culation of the blood. But, by means of the 
microscope, the circulation in the living 
animal may be distinctly beheld. All that is 
required is to select some part sufficiently 
thin toallowthe transmission of light through 
its substance. The ear of a mouse will a 
but is inconvenient ; the wing of a bat might 
answer better. Or, the tail of a small fish 
(such as an eel, a minnow, or a stickleback), 
confined in a glass tube—or the gills of a 
young newt—will serve the purpose. The 
web of a frog’s foot is commonly used ; the 
tongue of that victim reptile is vaunted as 
displaying the spectacle marvellously ; but, 
as I pleaded in a late article, is too cruel a 
mode to be adopted for the gratification of 
everyday curiosity. “This method,” as Dr, 
Carpenter humanely observes, “is so much 
more distressing to the animal, that its em- 
ployment seems scarcely justifiable for the 
mere purpose of display; and nothing but 
some anticipated benefit to science can justify 
the laying open the body of the living 
animal, for the purpose of examining the 
circulation of its lungs or mesentery.” The 
tail of a tadpole offers a very ready means, 
and shows you the piyment-cells into the 
bargain. An advantage is, that the blood- 
corpuscles in the tadpole are larger than 
in the human subject. They are also oval 
instead of being circular. You may trace 
the red corpuscles running along the arteries, 
then entering the capillaries or hair-like 
vessels, which are so small and narrow that 
the corpuscles can only pass one at a time— 
and that, end foremost. ‘These capillaries are 
the communicating tubes, the connectin 

transit from the arteries to the veins; an 

you may watch the blood-discs, which have 
traversed the border-land in Indian file, re- 
turning in congregated troops to the heart, 
thence to repeat their round as long as life 
shall last. The camel tribe, exceptional 
animals in other respects, are the only mam- 
mal quadrupeds which have the blood-dises 
oval. Of common animals, the goat has very 
small corpuscles, but they are twice as large 
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STORY OF A GRAVE, 


Here, while yon sunset’s golden overflow 


Touches the churchyard with its dream of Heaven, 


Rest on this grave beneath the solemn glow, 


The grave, the garden where my heart hath striven 


To plant its hopes, that hence their trailing flowers 
Might climb to colour in celestial bowers. 


Here sleeps my only son: this grave’s sad length 


A stately man in stature and in strength, 
Only in tenderness to me a child, 

How well that tenderness my heart supplied 

I knew but by its craving when he died. 


But still it feels the thrill of its old joy 
When friends rare genius in the babe foretold, 
Or said the strange, sweet fancies of the boy, 
Rich as red rose-leaves, hid a heart of gold; 
And when his life fulfill’d the prophecy, 
My dear, dear child, he gave the praise to me, 


Ah, Hope’s bright name to me seem'd written o’er 
Each grave book gather’d from his father’s toil, 
While greedily I learn’d their ancient lore 
To drop it softly on my precious soil. 
Hope lighted up the glorious path he tried, 
Aud wise men mark’'d his steps, and then he died. 


Had I no triumph when great spirits caught 
Fire from the kindling of his soul-lit eye ? 

I, who had seen its first soft glimmering thought 
Like a star trembling in a dewy sky, 

Watch'd the first rapture of its childish glance 

At fairy-tale, and poem, and romance. 





Eyes true and clear, as when at morn and even 
They fill’d with baby-worship at my knee,— 
O, ’twas the carnest of an early heaven, 
The Eden-dew of pure simplicity 
Upon my pleasant plant was never dried, 
God gather’d it, and mortals said he died. 


T taught him first the beautiful to see, 

Folded in flowers, glowing in green leaves ; 
Touch'd him with moonlight and cloud scenery, 
Pour'd the soft purple of still summer eves 
Over his fancy in its young fresh glow ; 
But, O! the beauty mirror’d in it now! 


He was a poet born, and his last dream 
Now sweeps its noble music through the land ; 
And yet how dear the charméd verses seem, 
Penn’d to his mother by his boyish hand. 
Love sings his life-song with unbroken pride; 
Alas! with this refrain, he died, he died! 





And still to me his room is holy ground, 
There hang his paintings as in days gone past, 
There all his instruments of lovely sound, 
His books,—one open where he read it last ! 
| And in the window stand his desk and chair : 
| I sometimes fancy that he too is there. 
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as those of the musk-deer. The large size! But I should tell thee, in his spirit’s shrine, 
of the blood-discs in the frog family has been | 
of great convenience to students of physiology, 
allowing their movements to be watche 

under what microscopists would call a lo 
power, or one that magnifies a hundre 
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Was one to whom his inmost self had grown, 


| Through whose poor mind he pour'd his thoughts like 
wine, 
And deem'd their colour’d beauty all her own. 
d I almost grudged him to that fond young bride,— 
O! I repented sorely when he died ! 


| Fondness—it perish’d in the grave’s chill air, 
Frail as the feathers of a butterfly ; 
She was so young, so exquisitely fair, 
Perhaps ’twas natural her love should dic, 
She wedded soon, that gave him back to me, 
Yet I was jealous for his memory. 


And thus his young heroic life was shed,— 
His only foe was drowning in his sight, 
He saved him, then went weary to his bed, 
Nor rose from that triumphant woeful night. 
My gallant boy! his virtues high were tried, 


Tells thee that death no dreaming babe beguiled,— Thank God, he flinch’d not, though he therefore died. 


His father, ’neath that grief hath fail’d so fast, 
Since then, his hair, but not with age, is white; 
| Mine, at the moment when the spirit pass'd, 
Turn’d iron-grey, as with sone sudden blight, 
When to the silent lips my own I press’d, 
And hunger’d for one breath, and felt his rest, 


My coming loss God show'd me tenderly. 
A little daughter in my heart he set, 
| Few years before it wept its broken tree. 
| I saw not in my half-shut violet 
How large the mercy its fresh leaves could hide, 
, Nor felt the gentle warning till he died. 


| But well I know he died to realise 
| The holy beauty of his high-wrought dream 5 
| Yea, in my soul, I see his star-like eyes 
| Burn with some glorious spiritual theme ; 
| Nor think his aspirations high were given 
To flutter here and fold their wings in heaven, 


| To him that marble did his townsmen rear : 
And showing whence he caught poetic fire, 
See how the grand, serene Archangel there 
Casts down the wreath but carries up the lyre; 
And I, I planted on the sacred spot 
The weeping willow and forget-me-not. 


| The blessings of the poor fall over it, 
And fresh wild flowers from childish fingers rain 5 
| Here oft his father and his sister sit 
| With me, and talk him back to us again, 
Knowing there is a rest that doth abide, 
| Where we shall soon forget that he hath died. 
| 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
THOUSAND POUNDS, 
No popular saying is more commonly 
accepted than the maxim which asserts, that 
Time is the great consoler ; and, probably, 
no popular saying more imperfectly expresses 
the truth. The work that we must do, the 
| responsibilities that we must undertake, the 
|example that we must set to others,—these 
| are the great consolers, for these apply the 
| first remedies to the malady of grief. Time 
| ponents nothing but the negative virtue of 
elping it to wear itself out. Who that has 
observed at all, has not perceived that those 
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among us who soonest recover from the shock 
of a great grief for the dead, are those who. 
have most duties to perform towards the 
living? When the shadow of calamity rests | 
on our houses, the question with us is, not! 
how much time will suffice to bring back the | 
sunshine to us again, but how much occupa- 
tion have we got to force us forward into 
the place where the sunshine is waiting 
for us to come? Time may claim many} 
victories, but not the victory over grief. 
The great consolation for the Joss of the 
dead who are gone is to be found in the 
great necessity of thinking of the living who 
remain. 

The history of Rosamond’s daily life, now 
that the darkness of a heavy affliction had) 
fallen on it, was in itself the sufficient illus- 
tration of this truth. When all the strength 
even of her strong character had been pros- 
trated by the unspeakably awful shock of her 
mother’s sudden death, it was not the slow 
lapse of time that helped to raise her up 
again, but the necessity which would not; 
wait for time—the necessity which made her | 
remember what was due to the husband who | 
sorrowed with her, to the child whose young 
life was linked to hers, and to the old man| 
whose helpless grief found no support but in | 
the comfort she could give, learnt no lesson 
of resignation but from the example she 
could set. 

From the first, the responsibility of sus- 
taining him had rested on her shoulders 
alone. Before the close of day had been) 
counted out by the first hour of the night, | 
she had been torn from the bedside by the 
necessity of meeting him at the door, and 
preparing him to know that he was entering 
the chamber of death. To guide the dreadful 
truth gradually and gently, till it stood face | 
to face with him, to support him under the} 
shock of recognising it, to help his mind to| 
recover after the inevitable blow had struck’! 
it at last, these were the sacred duties which 
claimed all the devotion that Rosamond had 
to give, and which forbade her heart to dwell | 
selfishly on its own grief. It was not the 
least of the trials she had now to face, to 
see the condition of vacant helplessness to | 
which he was reduced under the weight 
of an affliction which he had no strength to 
bear. 

He looked like a man whose faculties had | 
been stunned past recovery. He wouid sit 
for hours with the musical-box by his side, 
patting it absently from time to time, and 
whispering to himself as he looked at it, but 
never attempting to set it playing. It was 
the one memorial left that reminded him of 
all the joys and sorrows, the simple family 
interests and affections of his past life. When 
Rosamond first sat by his side and took his 
hand to comfort him, he looked backwards 
and forwards with forlorn eyes from her! 
compassionate face to the musical-box, and! 
vacantly repeated to himself the same words 


| 
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over and over again: “They are all gone— 


my brother Max, my wife, my little Joseph, 
my sister Agatha, and Sarah my niece! 
I and my little bit of box are left alone 
together in the world. Mozart can sing 
no more. He has sung to the last of them 
now!” 

The second day there was no change in 
him. On the third, Rosamond placed the 
book of Hymns reverently on her mother’s 
bosom, laid a lock of her own hair round it, 
and kissed the sad, peaceful face for the last 
time. The old man was with her at that 
silent leave-taking, and followed her away, 
when it was over. By the side of the coffin, 
and, afterwards, when she took him back 
with her to her husband, he was still sunk in 
the same apathy of grief which had over- 
whelmed him from the first. But when they 
began to speak of the removal of the remains 
the next day to Porthgenna churchyard, they 
noticed that his dim eyes brightened suddenly, 
and that his wandering attention followed 
every wordthey said. After a while, he rose 
from his chair, approached Rosamond, and 
looked anxiously in her face. “I think I 
could bear it better if you would let me go 
with her?” he said. “We two should have 
gone back to Cornwall together, if she had 
lived. Will you let us still go back together 
now that she has died ?” 

Rosamond gently remonstrated, and tried 
to make him see that it was best to leave the 
remains to be removed under the charge ot 
her husband’s servant, whose fidelity could 
be depended on, and whose position made 
him the fittest person to be charged with 
cares and responsibilities which near rela- 
tions were not capable of undertaking with 
sufficient composure. She told him that her 
husband intended to stop in London, to give 
her one day of rest and quiet which she abso- 
lutely needed, and that they then proposed to 
return to Cornwall in time to be at Porth- 
genna before the funeral took place ; and she 
begged earnestly that he would not think of 
separating his lot from theirs at a time of 
trouble and trial, when they ought to be all 
three most closely united by the ties of mutual 
sympathy and mutual sorrow. 

He listened silently and submissively while 
Rosamond was speaking, but he only re- 
peated his simple petition when she had 
done. The one idea in his mind, now, was 
the idea of going back to Cornwall with all 
that was left on earth of his sister’s child. 
Leonard and Rosamond both saw that it 
would be useless to oppose it, both felt that 
it would be cruelty to keep him with them, 
and kindness to let him go away. After 
privately charging the servant to spare him 
all trouble and difficulty, to humour him by 
acceding to any wishes that he might ex- 
press, and to give him all possible protection 
and help without obtruding either officiously 
on his attention, they left him free to follow 
the one purpose of his heart which still con- 
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nected him with the interests and events of 
the passing day. “I shall thank you better 
soon,” he said at leave-taking, “for letting 
me go away out of this din of London with 
all that is left to me of Sarah, my niece, I 
will dry up my tears as well as I can, and 
try to have more courage when we meet 
again.” 


On the next day, when they were alone, 
Rosamond and her husband sought refuge 
from the oppression of the present, in speak- 


ing together of the future, and of the influence | 


which the change in their fortunes ought to 
be allowed to exercise on their plans and 
projects for the time to come, 
hausting this topic, the conversation turned 


next on the subject of their friends, and on| 


the necessity of communicating to some of 
the oldest of their associates the events 
which had followed the discovery in the 
Myrtle Room. The first name on their lips 
while they were considering this question, 
was the name of Dr. Chennery; and Rosa- 
mond, dreading the effect on her spirits of 
allowing her mind to remain unoccupied, 
volunteered to write to the vicar at once, 
referring briefly to what had happened since 
they had last communicated with him, and 
asking him to fulfil, that year, an engage- 
ment of long standing, which he had made 
with her husband and herself, to spend bis 
autumn holiday with them at Porthgenna 
Tower. Rosamond’s heart yearned for a 
sight of her old friend ; and she knew him 
well enough to be assured that a hint at 
the affliction which had befallen her, and 
at the hard trial which she had under- 
gone, would be more than enough to bring 
them together the moment Doctor Chen- 
nery could make his arrangements for leaving 
home. 

The writing of this letter suggested recol- 
lections which called to mind another friend, 
whose intimacy with Leonard and Rosamond 
was of recent date, but whose connection 
with the earlier among the train of cireum- 
stances which had led to the discovery of the 
Secret, entitled him to a certain share in their 
confidence. This friend was Mr. Orridge, the 
doctor at West Winston, who had accidentally 
been the means of bringing Rosamond’s 
mother to her bedside. To him she now wrote 
acknowledging the promise which she had 
made, on leaving West Winston, to commu- 
nicate the result of their search for the 
Myrtle Room ; and informing him that it had 
terminated in the discovery of some very sad 
events, of a family nature, which were now 
numbered with the events of the past. More 
than this, it was not necessary to say to a 
friend who occupied such a position towards 
them as that held by Mr. Orridge. 

Rvsamond had written the address of this 
second letter, and was absently drawing lines 
on the blotting-paper with her pen, when she 


After ex-| 


‘was startled by hearing a contention of 
angry voices in the passage outside. Almost 
before she had time to wonder what the noise 

|meant, the door was violently pushed open, 

jand a tall, shabbily dressed, elderly man, 

/with a peevish, haggard face, and a ragged 

grey beard, stalked in, followed indignantly 

| by the head waiter of the hotel. 

| “TI have three times told this person,” 

| began the waiter, with a strong emphasis on 
the word “person,” “that Mr. and Mrs. 

| Frankland r 

“ Were not at home,” broke in the shabbily 
dressed man, finishing the sentence for the 
waiter. “ Yes, you told me that; and I told 
| you that the gift of speech was only used by 
'mankind for the purpose of telling lies, and 
| that consequently I didn’t believe you. You 
have told a lie. Here are Mr, and Mrs. 
Frankland both at home. I come on busi- 
ness, and I mean to have five minutes’ 
talk with them. I sit down unasked, 
and I announce my own name, Andrew 
Treverton.” 

With those words he sat down coolly in 
the nearest chair. Leonard's cheeks reddened 
with anger while he was speaking, but 
Rosamond interposed before her husband 
could say a word. 

“Tt is useless, love, to be angry with him,” 
she whispered. “The quiet way is the best 
way with a man like that.” She made a sign 
to the waiter which gave him permission to 
leave the room—then turned to Mr. Trever- 
ton. “You have forced your presence on us, 
sir,” she said quietly, “at a time when a very 
sad affliction makes us quite unfit for con- 
tentions of any kind. We are willing to show 
more consideration for your age than you 
have shown for our grief. If you have any- 
thing to say to my husband, he is ready to 
control himself and to hear you quietly, for 
my sake,” 

“And I shall be short with him and with 
you, for my own sake,” rejoined Mr. Trever- 
ton. “No woman has ever had the chance 
yet of sharpening her tongue long on me, or 
ever shall. I have come here to tell you three 
things. First, your lawyer has told me all 
about the discovery in the Myrtle Room, and 
how you made it. Secondly, I have got your 
money. Thirdly, I mean to keep it. What 
do you think of that ?” 

“T think you need not give yourself the 
trouble of remaining in the room any longer, 
if your only object in coming here is to tell 
us what we know already,” said Leonard. 
“We know you have got the money; and 
we never doubted that you meant to keep 
it.” 

“You are quite sure of that, I suppose ?” 
said Mr. Treverton. “Quite sure you have 
no lingering hope that any future twists and 
| turns of the law will take the money out of 
my pocket again and put it back into yours ? 
| It is only fair to tell you that there is not the 
shadow of a chance of any such thing ever 
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happening, or of my ever turning generous and 
rewarding you of my own accord for the 
sacrifice you have made. I have been to 
Doctors’ Commons, I have taken out a grant 
of administration, I have got the money 
legally, I have lodged it safe at my banker's, 
and I have never had one kind feeling in my 
heart since I was born. That was my 
brother’s character of me, and he knew more 
of my disposition, of course, than anyone 
else. Once again, I tell you both, not a 
farthing of all that large fortune will ever 
return to either of you.” 

“ And once again I tell you,” said Leonard, 
“that we have no desire to hear what we 
know already. It is a relief to my conscience 
and to my wife’s to have resigned a fortune 
which we had no right to possess; and I 
speak for her as well] as for myself when I 
tell you that your attempt to attach an in- 
terested motive to our renunciation of that 
money, is an insult to us both which you 
ought to have been ashamed to offer.” 

“That is your opinion, is it?” said Mr. 
Treverton, “You, who have lost the money, 
speak to me, who have got it, in that 
manner, do you? Pray, do you approve of 
your husband’s treating a rich man who 
might make both. your fortunes, in that 
way?” he inquired, addressing himself 
sharply to Rosamond. 

“Most assuredly I approve of it,” she 
answered. “I never agreed with him more 
heartily in my life than I agree with him 


said Mr, Treverton. “Then it 
seems you care no more for the loss of the 
money than he does ?” 

“ He has told you already,” said Rosamond, 
“that it is as great a relief to my conscience 
as to his, to have given it up.” 

Mr. Treverton carefully placed a thick 
stick which he carried with him, upright 
between his knees, crossed his hands on the 
top of it, rested his chin on them, and, in 
that investigating position, stared steadily in 
Rosamond’s face. 

“T rather wish I had brought Shrowl here 
with me,” he said to himself. “I should like 
him to have seen this. It staggers me, and 
I rather think it would have staggered him. 
Both these people,” continued Mr. Treverton, 
looking perplexedly from Rosamond to 
Leonard, and from Leonard back again to 
Rosamond, “are, to all outward appearance, 
human beings. They walk on their hind 
legs, they express ideas readily by uttering 
articulate sounds, they have the usual allow- 
ance of features, and in respect of weight, 
height, and size generally, they appear to me 
to be mere average human creatures of the 
common civilised sort. And yet, there they 


sit, taking the loss of a fortune of forty | 
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| stick under his arm, and advanced a few 
| steps towards Rosamond. 

| “Tam going now,” he said. 
like to shake hands ?” 
| Rosamond turned her back on him con- 
temptuously. 

Mr. Treverton chuckled with an air of 
| Supreme satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, Leonard, who sat near the 
| fireplace, and whose colour was rising angrily 
once more, had been feeling for the bell-rope, 
and had just succeeded in getting it into his 
hand, as Mr. Treverton approached the door. 

“Don’t ring, Lenny,” said Rosamond. “He 
is going of his own accord.” 

Mr. Treverton stepped out into the passage, 
then glanced back into the room with an 
|expression of puzzled curiosity on his face, 
as if he was looking into a cage which con- 
tained two animals of a species that he had 
never heard of before. “I have seen some 
strange sights in my time,” he said to him- 
self. “I have had some queer experience of 
this trumpery little planet and of the crea- 
tures who inhabit it—but I never was stag- 
gered yet by any human phenomena, as I 
am staggered now by those two.” He shut the 
| door without saying another word, and Rosa- 
mond heard him chuckle to himself again as 
he walked away along the passage. 

Ten minutes afterwards, the waiter brought 
up a sealed letter addressed to Mrs, Frank- 
land. It had been written, he said, in the 
coffee-room of the hotel, by the “ person” 
who had intruded himself into Mr. and Mrs. 
Frankland’s presence. After giving it to 
| the waiter to deliver, he had gone away in a 
| hurry, swinging his thick stick complacently, 
and laughing to himself. 

Rosamond opened the letter. 

On one side of it was a crossed cheque, 
rawn in her name, for Forty Thousand 
pounds. 

On the other side, were these lines of 
| explanation :— 


Take this. First, because you and your husband 
| are the only two people I have ever met with who are 
| not likely to be made rascals by being made rich, 

Secondly, because you have told the truth, when letting 
it out meant losing money, and keeping it in, saving a 
| fortune. Thirdly, because you are not the child of the 
|player-woman. Fourthly, because you can’t help 
yourself—for I shall leave it to you at my death, if 
you won't have it now. Good-bye. Don’t come and 
see me, don't write grateful letters to me, don't invite 
me into the country, don’t praise my generosity, and, 
above all things, don’t have anything more to do with 
Shrowl ! 


“Would you 


id 
| 





Anprew TREVERTON. 


The first thing Rosamond did, when she 
and her husband had a little recovered from 
| their astonishment, was to disobey the 
injunction which forbade her to address 





thousand pounds as easily as Croesus, King | any grateful letters to Mr. Treverton, The 
of Lydia, might have taken the loss of a|messenger who was sent with her note to 
halfpenny ! ” | Bayswater, returned without an answer, and 

He rose, put on his hat, tucked the thick’ reported that he had received directions 
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from an invisible man, with a gruff voice, nothing but a sardonic chuckle, followed by 
to throw it over the garden-wall and to go this parting speech, delivered to the lawyer at 
away immediately after, unless he wanted to the garden-gate. 
have his head broken. “Tell those two amazing people,” said 
Mr. Nixon, to whom Leonard immediately | Timon of London, “that I may give up my 
sent word of what had happened, volunteered | travels in disgust when they least expect it ; 
to go to Bayswater the same evening, and|and that I may possibly come and look at 
make an attempt to see Mr. Treverton on/ them again, for the sake of getting one satis- 
Mr. and Mrs. Frankland’s behalf. He found | factory sensation more out of the lament- 
Timon of London more approachable than | able spectacle of humanity before I die.” 
he had anticipated. The misanthrope was, 
for once in his life, in a good humour, This 
extraordinary change in him had been pro- oF A caw ee 
duced by the sense of satisfaction which he] Four days afterwards, Rosamond and 
experienced in having just turned Shrowl out | Leonard and Uncle Joseph met together in 
of his situation, on the ground that his| the cemetery of the church at Porthgenna. 
master was not fit company for him after} The earth to which we all return, had 
having committed such an act of folly as| closed over Her: the weary pilgrimage of 
giving Mrs, Frankland back her forty thou- | Sarah Leeson had come to its quiet end at 
sand pounds. “I told him,” said Mr.} last. The miner’s grave from which she had 
Treverton, chuckling over his recollection of | twice plucked in secret her few memorial 
the parting-scene between his servant and | fragments of grass, had given her the home, 
himself. “I told him that I could not possibly |in death, which, in life, she had never 
expect to merit his continued approval after known. The roar of the surf was stilled to 
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what I had done, and that I could not think | 
of detaining him in his place, under the) 
circumstances. I begged him to view my 
conduct as leniently as he could, because the | 
first cause that led to it was, after all, his 
copying the plan of Porthgenna, which 
guided Mrs. Frankland to the discovery in 
the Myrtle Room. I congratulated him on 
having got a reward of five pounds for being 


the means of restoring a fortune of forty | 
thousand; and I bowed him out with a 


a low murmur before it reached the place of 
her rest; and the wind that swept joyously 
over the open moor, paused a little when it 
met the old trees that watched over the 
graves, and wound onward softly through 
the myrtle hedge that held them all embraced 
alike in its circle of lustrous green. 

Some hours had passed since the last words 
of the burial service had been read. The 
fresh turf was heaped already over the 
mound, and the old headstone with the 





polite humility that half drove him mad.|miner’s epitaph on it had been raised once 
Shrowl and I have had a good many tussles | more in its former place at the head of the 
in our time : he was always even with me till grave. Rosamont was reading the inscription 


to-day, and now I’ve thrown him on his back softly to her husband. Uncle Joseph had 
at last!” | walked a little apart from them while she 
Although Mr Treverton was willing to| was thus engaged, and had knelt down by 
talk of the defeat and dismissal of Shrowl as | himself at the foot of the mound. He was 
long as the lawyer would listen to him, he | fondly smoothing and patting the newly-laid 
was perfectly unmanageable on the subject of | turf,—as he had often smoothed Sarah’s hair 
Mrs. Frankland, when Mr. Nixon tried to in the long past days of her youth,—as he 
turn the conversation to that topic. He) had often patted her hand in the after-time, 
would mae no memeate he would oy a when her heart was weary and her hair was 
romise of any sort for the future. nat | grey. 
. could be prevailed onto say about himself| “Shall we add any new words to the old 
and his own projects, was, that he intended| worn letters as they stand now?” said 
- tly up. “ gr 94 at are — to sree on she had = = a 
ravel again for the purpose of studying | to the end. iere is a blank space leit on 
human nature, in different countries, on a|the stone. Shall we fill it, love, with the 
plan that he had not tried yet—the plan of | initials of my mother’s name, and the date of 
endeavouring to find out the good that there | her death? I feel something in my heart 








might be in people as well asthe bad. He said 
the idea had been suggested to his mind by 
his anxiety to ascertain whether Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland were perfectly exceptional | 
human beings or not. At present, he was| 
disposed to think that they were, and that | 
his travels were not likely to lead to anything | 
at all remarkable in the shape of a satisfac-! 
tory result. Mr. Nixon pleaded hard for 
something in the shape of a friendly message 
to take back, along with the news of his in-| 
tended departure. ‘The request produced! 


| 





which seems to tell me to do that, and to do 
no more.” 

“ So let it be, Rosamond,” said her husband. 
“That short and simple inscription is the 
fittest and the best.” 

She looked away, as he gave that answer, 
to the foot of the grave, and left him for a 
moment to approach the old man. “Take 
my hand, Uncle Joseph,” she said, and 
touched him gently on the shoulder. “Take 
my hand, and let us go back together to 
the house.” 
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He rose as she spoke, and looked at her | 
doubtfully. The musical-box, enclosed in its | 
well-worn leather case, lay on the grave near | 
the place where he had been kneeling. Rosa- 
mond took it up from the grass, and slung it 
in the old place at his side, which it always 
occupied deen he was away from home. 
He sighed a little as he thanked her. 
“ Mozart can sing no more,” he said. “He 
has sung to the last of them now!” 

“ Don’t say to the last, yet,” said Rosamond, | 
“don’t say to the last, Uncle Joseph, while 
Iam alive. Surely Mozart will sing to me, 
for my mother’s sake ?” 

A smile—the first she had seen since the 
time of their grief—trembled faintly round 
his lips. “There is comfort in that,” he 
said; “there is comfort for Uncle Joseph 
still, in hearing that.” 

“Take my hand,” she repeated softly. 
“Come home with us now.” 

He looked down wistfully at the grave. 


on before me to the gate ?” 

Rosamond took her husband’s arm, and 
guided him to the path that led out of the 
churchyard. As they passed from sight, 
Uncle Joseph knelt down once more at the 
foot of the grave, and pressed his lips on the 
fresh turf. 

“ Good-bye, my child,” he whispered, and 
laid his cheek for a moment against the grass, 
before he rose again. 


At the gate Rosamond was waiting for | 


him. Her right hand was resting on her 
husband’s arm ; her left hand was held out 
for Uncle Joseph to take. 

“ How cool the breeze is!” said Leonard. 
“How pleasantly the sea sounds! Surely 
this is a fine summer day ?” 

“The brightest and loveliest of the year,” 
said Rosamond. “The only clouds on the 
sky are clouds of shining white ; the only 
shadows over the moor lie light as down on 
the heather. The sun glows clear in its glory 
of gold, and the sea beams back on it in its 
glory of blue. O, Lenny, it is such a different | 
day from that day of dull oppression and 
misty heat when we found the letter in the | 
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| there shall be no more play in Aachen. 
“T will follow you,” he said, “if you will go} 





Myrtle Room! Even the dark tower of our 
old house, yonder, gains a new beauty in the | 
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honours, Rosamond, are those which no 
accident can take away—the honours that 
are conferred by Love and Trova.” 


THE END, 


MAKE YOUR GAME, GENTLEMEN! 


Tus famous music begins already to grow 
faint. It is hushed in many halls over Europe, 
The Great Dagon worship has plainly fallen 
into disfavour with its votaries. Cold police 
functionaries have intruded into those glitter- 
ing salons, and roughly extinguished the 
shaded lamps that played so genially on the 
soft green of the tables. In the long white 
chambers of Aachen Kurhaus—over whose 
oaken floor used to wander the restless flood 
of many nations—there is desolation now, 
and a dismal solitude. The ukase has gone 
forth. The voice of the king has spoken it : 
Le 
jeu shall be defunct : and so the bright little 
town, deprived of its unholy aliment, is settling 
to decay, and wears in approaching dissolu- 
tion a kind of shabby gentility. The chief- 
priest, or croupier—with his weary chaunting 
that the couleur is at that present moment 
passing, or winning, or losing, or paying—is 
now utterly swept away ; he and his instru- 
ments of office, his rakes, and his new clean 
cards, and ivory balls. Perhaps he has since 
taken service with some other great society, 
and may be sitting at this moment behind 
his files of napoleons, and thalers, and flut- 
tering notes. There is little doubt but that 
the doom of the surviving temples of play is 
already written in the future. The hand- 
writing may be seen upon the wall, and it 
becomes now only a question of time. 

Any one who has gone the beaten round of 
such popular places, and has tasted of the 
springs of Baden and Wies Baden, and Hom- 
burg, and Spa, must have noted some curious 
shapes of tradition common alike to them all, 
that is to say, certain melo-dramatic histories 
pursuing him close from one to the other. At 
one time there travels to him from Ems or 
other remote places of waters, the annual 
legend respecting the young Russian noble- 
man. Who isnot familiar with the tale! The 








clear air, and seems to be arrayed in its; young Russian nobleman has been sitting for 
brightest aspect to welcome us to the be-| twenty-four hours at a stretch, and during 
ginning of a new life, I will make it a/ that time has staked, and lost—first, all his 
happy life to you, and to Uncle Joseph,| money, in the shape of untold roubles— 
if I can—happy as the sunshine that we) then his jewels and plate—his vast estates 
are all three walking in now. You shall | at home, his trees, malachite mines, serfs 
never repent, love, if I can help it, that | and all; and, finally, with the sangfroid of his 
you have married a wife who has no/ nation, has withdrawn into a quiet corner, 
claim of her own to the honours of a family | and there pistolled himself. Or, it may be, 
name.” |that the stranger has hearkened to a dim 

“JT can never repent my marriage, love,” | tradition of the wealthy financier, who had 
said Leonard, “because I can never forget lost his five hundred thousand francs in a 
the lesson that my wife has taught me.” night, and whom the bank considerately 

“ What lesson, Lenny ?” | presented with sufficient to defray his ex- 

“ An old one, my dear, which some of us penses home. Perhaps, too, there has been 
can never learn too often. The highest pointed out to him the gentleman, who had 
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sacrificed his all upon the société’s altar, 


and who now lives at free charges, upon) 


the terms of his showing himself about the 


grounds, and rehearsing his little history to | 


strangers. What pointing of a moral the com- 
pany may have in view in such policy it would 
not be easy tosay. It would seem natural that 
the gentleman ought to serve as warning, 
or wholesome moral scarecrow for the un- 
thinking—bidding them take heed lest they 
also come to this grief. But the Bank is wise 
in its generation, and has abundant oppor- 
tunity of studying human character, There 
may be a sort of sweet encouragement behind 
this show figure—this walking affiche—as if 


the société were calling softly to all comers, | 
Cast down abundantly into our bosoms your | 


gold and your silver, your Friedrichs d’or, 
your soiled thaler notes, your Naps, and 
your English guineas. And when lightened 
of all, who knows but we may take such 
gentle care of you, as we have done of him? 
Perhaps some luckless player—now unpa- 
pering his last rouleau—may have such Will 
o’ the Wisp floating before him—thinking 
that if all comes to the worst, he, too, may 


be wandering about the grounds, and telling | 
strangers what the noble société have done | 


for him. 

It is certainly hard to associate the bright 
country aspect of such places, lying—like Spa, 
for instance—in the midst of green hunting- 
grounds and hills thickly wooded—or, like 
Homburg, at the foot of a great mountain— 
with the heat and glare of the rooms of play, 
and the worn, sallow countenances of players, 


sick at heart, and wandering chevaliers d’in- | 
Such Babylonian accompaniment is | 


dustrie. 
not in keeping with the fresh, open country 
air, and the honest exercise of Le Sport as 
provided at Spa, They are more in harmony 
with the crush and awful mysteries of great 
cities. 

Those must have been famous days in the 
gay city of Paris, when play was authorised 
publicly under the laisser faire Bourbon rule, 
Such tolerations, of course, bore fruit in duels, 
murders, and crowded morgue—only to be 
stayed by the stoical ordinance of the Re- 
public, which went forth on the twenty-first 
Messidor An, Sept—utterly extinguishing all 
such houses of entertainment. But crafty 
Fouché, when casting about for means of per- 
fecting his new police system, revived them 
once more, Sagaciously enjoining the forma- 
tion of a stranger’s club, or circle. The pa- 
tent was farmed to one Perriu, who paid no 
regular sum; but it was whispered among 
exempts and mouchards that fifty Louis d’or 
found their way every morning to the Minis- 
ter’s table. This Stranger’s Club, or Cercie 
des Etrangers was in the Rue Grand Batel- 
ligre, and was the most fashionable resort of 
all. Three noble presidents—all marquises 
—watched over its welfare, each drawing for 
his services a small pot de vin of two thou- 
sand pounds per annum, Exquisite suppers 
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| were set forth there every night of the week ) 
—and their bal masqués were the choicest 
entertainment of the Paris season. Madame 
Tallien and other exalted dames were to be 

| often seen there ; and it was even whispered 
that the great Napoleon, shrouded closely 
in his mask and domino, and leaning on 

| Duroe’s arin, had more than once wandered 

| through the rooms. 

There were six of these licensed tables, in- 
cluding the celebrated Maison de Livry, better 
known as Frascati’s, which the stranger 
might find at number one hundred and 
eighty Rue Richelieu. There was besides a 
swarm of such institutions under the arcades 
of the Palais Royal—nicely graduated ac- 
cording to the purses of all comers. These 
were found convenient; passing bourgeoisie 
and gaping provincials, fresh from the country, 
during the last days of Play Régime rushed 
to the tables and were ruined together in 
happy equality. 

Even these licensed houses were scarcely 
found sufficient for the wants of the Parisian 
world, Certain ambassadors, availing them- 
selves of their high privileges, threw open 
their rooms for the mysteries of Pharaoh— 
which game was likewise rumoured to be in 
high favour at the C&il de Boeuf—being in- 
finitely relished by Queen Antoinette and her 
court. Ladies of quality too, whose means 
were a little straitened, were gratified with 
powers to open a sort of tripot in their salons ; 
and, after paying the night’s expenses, and 
suitable bonus to the unseen protector, a 
very handsome sum was sure to remain for 
madame’s profit. The internal economy of 
all maisons de jeu was pretty much the 
same. In number one hundred and thirteen, 
under the Palais-Royal Arcade, a stake so 
low as ten sous was permitted. The lowest 
gamin therefore, or begrimed charbonnier, 
was sorely tempted to try what fortune had 
in store for him, But, a few doors further 
on, at number one hundred and fifty-four, 
only gold might be laid down. At the door 
all visitors had to give up their hats, which 
curious rule was rigidly enforced in every 
house, only a few distinguished strangers 
being privileged to take theirs in. Such 
slender refreshment as beer and eau sucrée, 
were served round gratuitously. But, at 
Frascati’s, wines and costly refection were to 
be had for the asking. The servants, who 
were spoken of respectfully as Messieurs de 
La Chambre, were important personages in 
their own way. They usually lent small 
sums on personal property—such as watches, 
jewellery, and even wearing apparel; in 
first-class houses they accommodated dis- 
tressed players with handsome loans, taking 
no receipt, and being content with only a 
small bonus. It has always been the policy 
of such institutions to dazzle with grand and 
liberal treatment ; after whom walk closely 
West End clothiers, so heedless on the score 
of small figures, time, and credit, 
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Some curious additions to the Chronique 
Scandaleuse might be furnished from the 
maisons de jeu. As it was, each house had 
its share of histories and miraculous turns of 
fortune, all unfolded in due course to the 
admiring stranger. How there was to be 
seen a player, who played every day un- 
varyingly for a single quarter of an hour and 
not an instant longer, and who during that 
span lost three or four thousand francs, or else | 
won twelve or fifteen thousand ; and who! 
had thus earned the soubriquet or pet pre- 
nomen of Massena. How again another, a 
youns provincial, had come up on the eve of 
is marriage, to purchase nuptial presents 
for his bride with only fifteen francs in his 
cket ; how he had strayed into one of these | 
oe and gone his way home rejoicing, | 
bearing with him many costly offerings for’ 
his fiancée, and ninety thousand francs in 
clean notes besides! How again a Stras-| 
bourg café-keeper came up to town to see 
the sights, wandered in for a few moments, 
and issued forth with a rich booty of 
over two hundred thousand franes. Such 
orgeous legends have a savour as of Arabian 
Nights, filling the neophyte’s heart with 
strange enthusiasm, and send him to the 
tables filled with longing hope and desire. 
But, there is another history of a more 
mysterious character, inspiring awe and 
a certain freezing of the nerves. The scene 
is at Frascati’s, at about two hours past! 
midnight ; a grey and grizzed general, with | 
long-pointed moustaches, whose breast is! 
garnished with the St. Esprit, St. Louis, and | 
Legion of Honneur, has been playing des-| 
pesney since ten o'clock ; playing until all' 
is broad lands in Normandy have utterly | 
melted away. For, there has been standing! 
behind him all the night an accommodating 
Hebrew, to whom the poor general’s acres 
are well known, and who has been liberal in 
his advances on the security of the general's 
little note. But, now, the Hebrew, knowing | 
that the land has on it as much as it will) 
bear, declines further accommodation ; and | 
the old officer sits in a corner with his face} 
covered up in his hands, He is utterly 
écrasé, abattu, say winners and losers as| 
they pass by, looking curiously at the broken! 
warrior. But the worst is, that he has 
wildly staked his little daughter’s portion— | 
now sleeping unconsciously far away in her 
Normandy convent—and that too has gone! 
the way of the rest. And this is what has 
so completely bowed him down to the earth. 
Meantime, amid the hum of excited tongues, 
and the chinking of gold and silver mo- 
nies, a tall stranger, wrapped in a long 
cloak, has entered very quietly. It was! 
noted by a few lookers-on that he is pale, 
and that his eyes are strangely brilliant, | 
and that he has coal black hair pushed back | 
from his forehead. He drew near to the) 
grey general, and after a time sat down care- 
lessly just behind him, Then he touched! 
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him lightly on the shoulder, and began 
whispering earnestly ; the grey general not 
heeding him very much at first. Gradually 
he grew more attentive, and at last suffered 
himself to be drawn into the window, where 
he had a long conversation with the dark 
stranger. Whence he was soon after seen to 
come forth, very pale, and with compressed 
lips, but with something like a heavy purse 
in his hand. What could it mean? Was 
this another obliging Hebrew? However, 
place was made for the grey general at the 
table, who, with trembling fingers, heaped 
up a glittering pile before him, and began to 
play. First he had strange luck, and his 
golden heap began to rise high ; when, sud- 
denly, his fortune turned. Gradually the pile 
began to dwindle, falling away by degrees, 
until there were left but two or three bright 
pieces, which at the next cast were gone also. 
All this while the tall stranger might have 
been seen standing afar off in the doorway, 
with his cloak folded about him, and smiling 
coldly as the grey general’s heap melted 
away. When all was over and the last piece 
gone, he beckoned over to the grey general 
with an ivory-like forefinger, who thereupon 
rose up without a word and walked towards 
the door, and in another instant he and the 
tall stranger had departed together. For a 
few moments players looked uneasily at each 
other and whispered mysteriously, and then 
the game went on as before through the 
whole of that night. But, early next morn- 
ing, certain wood-cutters going to their work 
hard by the Bois de Boulogne, came upon 
the body of a grey-haired officer, with grey- 
twisted moustaches, lying upon his back, with 
discoloured marks about his throat. The 
significance of the dark stranger became then 
known: and was talked of for many nights 
in salons de jeu. The legend became a 
player’s legend, and was thenceforth known 
as the History of Le Général Gris. He is 
but a type after all; for there were to be seen 
many, many such ancient warriors, casting 
away their hard won substance, and driven 
to their trusty swords as a last refuge from 
disgrace and ruin. 

Other chronicles are there, no less curious, 
especially those concerning certain tracas- 


series played off on the bank. The bank is 


only fair game for such craft, being held to 
be a ravening monster preying upon all un- 
happy players ; therefore are all such narra- 
tives of chicane welcomed with a certain gusto 
and enjoyment. Once upon a time (so runs 
the tradition) two young men strolled into 
Frascati’s, each laying down his fifty double 
louis upon different colours. The cards were 
dealt in due course, and the red came up as 
winning colour. Monsieur A gently gathered 
up his fifty louis, and passed away silently 
from the room. Monsieur B, whose fifty 
had been swept in by the croupier’s rake, 


| was following when he was stopped by Mes- 


sieurs de la Chambre. Monsieur le Croupier, 
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in gathering up his spoil, had discovered that | 
Monsieur B’s fat were only so many forty- 
sous pieces ingeniously gilt over, and there 
was besides an awkward arriére-pensée that 
the stake laid down by Monsieur A might 
have been of the same quality. However, 
Monsieur B put a bold face on the matter, 
and protested against being held to be con- 
frére of Monsieur A. It has always been the 
policy of the bank to avoid unpleasant fuss 
or éclat, and so the grasp of the sergent- 
de-ville was relaxed and the offender suffered 
to go free. 

Again. A well-known general of the empire 
was so successful with an ingenious coup of 
this sort, that it has come down to us bearing 
his name. ‘The social code must have been a 
little relaxed when such exalted personages 
were esteemed for such questionable accom- 
plishment. It was the general’s habit to lay 
down asinglerouleau,covered up in paper,and 
bearing the usual outward aspect of a rouleau 
containing one thousand francs. If it was his 
fate to lose, the general invariably withdrew | 
his rouleau and handed the croupier instead 
a note for one thousand francs. But, when 
his turn came to win, and he was presented 
with a thousand frances, ‘‘ Pardon me,” said 
he, putting it back gently, “my stake was 
considerably more.” ‘The rouleau was then 
opened, and there were found some fifteen or 
twenty thousand france notes ingeniously 
folded between the pieces of gold. The bank 
made a wry face, but the money was paid, | 
and the general comes down to posterity as} 
an exceedingly “smart man.” 

A favourite coup d’enlévement was the 
dropping of some combustible upon the 
table, and in the confusion men carried off 
the open box of gold to the cry of “Sauvons 
la caisse!” (Take care of the strong-box !) 
The strong-box, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, being never heard of after. 

In the days of the Restoration, a peculiar 
class of houses sprang up, known by the 
Argot title of Maisons de Bouillote. These 
maisons de bouillote were no other than 
second-class cafés and eating-houses, where 
table @hédte was set out every day at five 
o’clock, and after table d’hdte the light dessert 
of le jeu. A peculiar feature about such 
establishments was the presence of le com- 
mandant or old officer who served in the 
wars of the great Napoleon. He had usually 
the pére-noble aspect, with a little morsel of 
ribbon at his button-hole, showing beyond 
dispute that he belonged to the Legion. His 
age inspired respect. He had words of 
warning for the young, made up quarrels, 
and was special councillor in affaires du cceur. 
In his company was sometimes found a com- 
mandant of another school, whose bearing 
was in happy contrast to that of his brother 
in arms, He was familiarly known as the 
commandant 4 moustaches en croc, having 
very fierce twisted moustaches. He had 
been in at the burning of Moscow and the| 
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awful passage of the Beresina, and had many 
graphic particulars concerning the horrors of 
that fatal retreat. He had an affection for a 
rusty blue frock—he had borne it, yes, mes- 
sieurs, that very frock, at the bloody fight of 
Friedland—which he always kept buttoned 
tight to his chin. In English, perhaps more 
forcible than elegant, he might be styled the 
paid bully of the establishment, and his rude 
Alsatian manners were found useful in over- 
awing refractory visitors. It was terrible to 
hear him recounting his duels 4 l’outrance— 
whereof he had fought numbers untold. Asa 
general rule, he was observed never to fold 
his napkin or to pay his score, having special 
exemption from all such ceremonial. 

These two personages, or types rather, for 
they were to be found in all maisons de 
bouillote were admirably seconded by certain 
ladies figuring dramatically as widows of 
colonels who fell gloriously at Waterloo. 
Very interesting were their little narratives, 
told with a gentle sorrow and resignation 
that touched every heart. Some would bear 
affectionate soubriquets drawn from their 
misfortune—such as Widow of the Grand 
Army, Daughter of Wagram, and the like. 
Especially solicitous were they for young 
men’s temporal interests, conjuring them 
with tears to stop short in their wild ways, 
while it was yet time—above all, to beware 
of ce monsieur 1a, that gentleman; he was 
dangerous! QO! he was so dangerous! and 
had lured so many many handsome youths to 
destruction. 

In this fashion the pantomime of the 
maison went forward, bringing in its share 
of grist to the great mill. But, the end was 
at hand. It had grown to be a crying evil. 
At last the Chambers found it necessary to 
interfere; a project was presented by the 
ministers for the time being ; and on the last 
day of December, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, the temples of play 
were closed for ever, and le jeu received its 
coup de grace in France. Not before it 
was full time ; for, it is set forth that in the 
last eighteen years of its toleration a sum of 
nearly six millions sterling had been en- 
gulphed in this fatal Maelstrém. 

These are a few plain facts concerning the 
gambling-houses of Paris as they existed in 
the fine old times. Those who desire to learn 
more, may look, not unprofitably, through 
the pages of the ingenious Bourgeois de Paris.. 
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DOGS BEFORE MEN. 

At the old feasts of Isis, when men walked 
in grand procession dogs walked first, and it 
was not unnatural that they should be 
received as household deities, who were set 
up by the priests as symbols of the supreme 
power, watching over people in their homes 
and driving evil from their thresholds, For 
a like reason the ancient Romans dressed the 
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images of their Lares, or household gods, in | reverence, it was allowed to be performed 
dog-skin. In the present day, even the very for them by proxy. Soon after the year 
smallest dogs are to be found cherished as' twelve hundred, Gerhard, a lord in Querfurt, 
household deities. had with other nobles fallen upon a pious 
Gunar, a Swedish tyrant, once upon a! man, Deacon of Magdeburg cathedral, as he 
time, to inflict shame on his subjects, set a dog | journeyed on the highway, and deprived him 
over them to be their king, and gave the dog| of his eyes. Emperor Philip fined this Ger- 
bad ministers, in order that the public might | hard very heavily, and made him walk at 
be well plagued in his name. It also hap-| the head of five hundred of his knights from 
ened ‘that when the people of Drontheim | the spot on which the outrage was committed 
Rad slain the son of Oisten, Prince of Upland, |to the gate of Magdebuvg cathedral, each 
Oisten bade them choose whether they would | man with a dog upon his shoulders. 
have for their king his slave Taxe, or his dog} The ancient Persians symbolised Ormazd, 
Saer. The Drontheimers chose to be ruled by | their god, in the form of a dog; for, to 
Saer the First, because they hoped to makea|}a nomade race, there is no animal so 
good dog of him,and to enjoy much liberty|dear, no type of a Divine watchfulness 
under his chain. Saer had not long been/so true, as the protector of the herd. A 
seated on the throne before he was enchanted | thousand lashes was the punishment for 
by his subjects, and became the wisest|maiming any able dog, and it was capital 
monarch of his time, having, it is recorded, as| offence to kill one. The sight of a dog by 
much wisdom as three sages. He also became | dying men was said to comfort them with 
able to talk, in every three words of a sen-| bodings of the conquest of all evil and of 
tence—barking two and speaking one—very their immortal peace. In later times the 
distinctly. | Persians held it to be a good token for the 
This story ought not to be doubted. For | dead if a dog approached tne corpse and ate 
was not the famous shepherd's dog, of Weis- | from between the lips a bit of bread that had 
senfels, taught by a boy who aon his| been placed there; but, if no dog would 
throat and put fingers into his mouth | approach the body, that was held to be a sign 
until he had learnt to speak words like a/ of evil for the soul. 
man,—and did not an Austrian travel through |; ————_ 
Holland in the year seventeen hundred and} PARISH DOCTORS. 
eighteen, who could say his—or rather our—| 
alphabet, except only the letters, L, M,N?) I HAve been always in love with my pro- 
Read Drechsler, on the Speech of Brutes. fession, although she has not used me well in 
Among the old Franks, Suabians and return, and my father before me was 
Saxons, a dog was held in small esteem, |enamoured of the same lady, who jilted him 
nevertheless, and indeed, for that cause, he|also; yet both of us were ever content 
was not seldom set over the highest nobles of; with wearing her initials F. R. C. &, and 
the land. If a great dignitary had, by broken | of cutting and slashing in her name, nor 
faith disturbed peace in the realm, a dog was| have we ever taken up with hydropathy, 
put upon his shoulders by the emperor. To| homeopathy, or any other fair enslaver of 
earry a dog for a certain distance was, in the | the faculty for a single hour. My father had 
time of Otto the First, and after it, one of the | a small country practice among people of the 
severest punishments inflicted on unruly | better sort, and, as soon asI was old enough, I 
princes. Nobles of lower rank carried, in-| used to accompany him upon his rounds, 
stead of the dog, a chair—peasants, a plough-| waiting patiently in his gig sometimes for 
wheel. |hours, at this or that rich man’s door, for 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa went to which he would reward me—when he took the 
be crowned by the Pope in Italy; and, /| reins again—by detailing the particular case. 
when upon his way, found that there was I protest I knew more about surgery at 
murderous strife between Hermann, Count ten years’ old than some of my future hospi- 
Palatine of the Rhine, and the Archbishop tal companions were possessed of at twenty. 
Arnold of Mayence. By this quarrel the I was not quite twelve when I performed an 
banks of the Rhine were stained with much exceedingly difficult operation for compound 
blood. After his return, therefore, Barba-|comminuted fracture of the left leg of our 
rossa called a Diet at Worms, before which | parrot, the result of a cataleptic seizure. 
he cited both the disputants. They appeared, | 1 amputated the cat’s tail, which the bird 
each expecting that his adversary was to be | had bitten through, with the like success ; the 
discomfited. The emperor, having heard thie | little quadruped’s feet were simply but origi- 
ease, ordered the Count Palatine and ten nally placed in a walnut-shell for my greater 
counts, his allies, to march over the border, | security, the operating-table was our kitchen- 
each with a dog upon his back; the other dresser, and our bread-knife the humble 
nobles concerned in the quarrel were to take | instrument of relief. My favourite toys were 
the same march of a German mile, carrying anatomical specimens, and I remember being 
stools, and the peasantry to go after with earnestly desirous of putting my young bro- 
ploughwheels, The clergy were condemned ther, of three days’ old, into a large bottle, 
to suiier a like punishment ; but, saving their which was my especial treasure, and of then 
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pees spirits of wine over him, for his'a, five pound note. You need not mention 
etter preservation. |my name, sir, except as a friend to science— 
I was sent up to London in due course to yes, a friend to science,—twenty shillings. I 
walk the hospitals, with a purse very ill-| wish you good day.” 
provided for that somewhat expensive exer-| “ Well,” said the authority, coolly, “ that is 
cise. There was little fear of my operating not a grateful person, certainly. One really 
hand getting shaky, as I have known many| would have conjectured that we had saved 
young hands to become, through wine parties | his rich cousin’s life.” 
and supper parties and coming home from| But this old gentleman was not indignant, 
the casinos at three. My poverty, if not my | as I was, for he had been far too long in the 
will, consented to lead a quiet life, and I) profession, not to know the value which even 
became medical student in something more | friends to science are accustomed to put upon 
than name. I liked the work immensely. I, medical skill. 
felt none of those qualms which some of my | I speak, perhaps, bitterly, but I speak as I 
companions—not more kind-hearted than| have found. Iam told that a man who does 
myself, I think—experienced when for the |his duty in the hospitals, steadily and ear- 
first time we saw the poor frightened | nestly, who is not afraid of a little drudgery, 
atients carried into the operative theatre. | not too proud to accept small sums for working 
here were then, too, groans and cries, and | for his medical seniors in a hundred ways, or 
agonies to be listened to and beheld, suchas a/ even to receive praise and recommendation, 
generation blessed with chloroform has no/| instead of money for his toil, is pretty certain, 
conception of. No, an occurrence to which I} if there be really anything in him to succeed 
was a witness at St. Winifred Hospital, in| for himself, at last; that, having thus won 
those early days, gave me a sadder notion of| the regard of his own profession, he must 
my profession than any of those necessary | needs win the public, too ;—fortune as well as 
tortures ; for, as I have said, [ was indeed| fame. This is the case among the London 
attached to her, and felt any slight put on| faculty, I do not doubt, since [ hear it so 








her as an insult to myself. 

We had had great trouble and expense 
with a certain patient who had died upon 
our hands. He had been thrown from his 
horse, grievously injured, and was brought in, 
placed in a private ward, and diligently 


tended for five months—in vain. He wasa rich 


man without nearer relatives than a distant 


cousin, to whom all his property, some three | 


thousand a-year, descended—and heconstantly 
expressed his desire (and in the presence of his 
cousin, more than once) to show his sense of the 
solicitude which dear St. Winifred had shown 
for him, although she could not save him. 


Three months after this man’s decease the} 
heir appeared in our entrance hall, and having | 


asked to see an authority, was ushered into a 
room where I happened to be also. 

“T have come,” he said, “to express my 
gratitude for the care and kindness exhibited 
in this place towards my late lamented rela- 
tive, and if you will put me into the way of 
showing it more solidly, I shall feel obliged.” 

The authority bowed ; explained that St. 
Winifred was open to all—gratis—to rich 
and poor alike. It was true that it was sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, but that 
he (the authority) could by no means dictate 
or even suggest what amount would be, in any 
particular case, suitable ; some people became 
life-governors by the payment of one hun- 
dred pounds, that was the best. 

“T should be sorry,” resumed the cousin— 
who looked a vast deal more prosperous than 
when he was wont to frequent ward number 
one, with “and how is my dearest relative this 
morning ?”—“‘to suffer my sense of the benefits 
of professional skill, and—and—Christian ten- 
derness to remain unmarked, Have you four 
sovereigns about you? Thank you. Here is 





continually ; but how is it with the parish * 
doctor in the country ? 

The clergy, I understand, are by no means 
without their grievances in this respect ; but 
think of a young divine, without private for- 
tune, undertaking the cure of three thousand 
people for forty pounds per annum—or 
threepence per head—and finding his own 
physic, into the bargain. Such was my first 
appointment at Milston in Berkshire, and 
Iam now not at all certain that it was not 
my best one. I bought the dispensary of the 
out-going doctor, at a very reasonable 
figure, a handsome case of instruments was 
presented to me by my uncle—a humble 
apothecary to whom I have been indebted for 
help through life far more than to any paro- 
chial relief—and I confess I took down with 
me, besides, as furniture, some pounds of 
excellent Cavendish tobacco. By the time I 
was housed in pretty comfortable lodgings, 
the rent of which exactly coincided with my 
annual income, | found myself with twenty-six 
shillings and sixpence only, in hand. This ap- 
pointment had been got for me through favour 
by private means, and, being better than any 
advertised by board of guardians, I had 
jumped at it greedily, without any sort of 
inguiry ; but, when I came to look at my gift- 
horse more carefully, I found him to be more 
than twelve miles from end to end, aud about 
four miles across, with much undulating 
down-land, and very indifferent roads, Be- 
sides this, he straggled immensely; the 
second night of my sojourn here, I was 
called up in the night by a little boy to see 
his mother, who lived on the other side of 
Chilling Bottom. The messenger was run- 
ning off again, but I bade him remain and 
show me the way. 
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“T can’t get along so fast as you, doctor,” | 
he pleaded. 

“Can’t you,” said I, “but why not ;—are 
you lame ?” 

“ Can’t go so fast as your nag, sir, I means,” 
said he. 

“My good boy,” replied I, quickly, “I 
have not got a nag, so we will keep company.” 

Gracious goodness! how that boy did 
stare. No nag; why Doctor Smith had had 
two horses, and even Doctor Jones (my pre- 
decessor, who was not considered very highly 
of) one very good pony, until he killed it 
with over work. However, if I had had a 
whole stud I should not have found my way | 
to Chilling Bottom that night without a 
guide ; what slender wheel-marks were upon 
the turf being inches deep under the snow, 
and no land marks for the whole five miles’ 





distance, save a patch of furze, one tree, and 
one ruined shepherd’s hurdle. After having 
accomplished my errand, I had to wait for 
daylight to get home again, only there to 
find a second messenger arrived in hot haste, 
hours ago, to request my attendance in an- 
other extremity of Milston. It was a healthy 
parish enough, and neither of these were 
cases of disease ; but among so very strag- 
gling a population I wore three pairs of boots 
out in a fortnight. My constitution, too, 
naturally strong enough, I found to be by no 
means equal to three and twenty miles a-day, 
beside nightwork ; my uncle, therefore, let 
me have thirty-five pounds to buy a horse 
with—a cheaper animal would have been at 
the knacker’s in no time, with such work as 
it had to do for me; and I had then that 
animal and myself to maintain upon eight 
pounds per annum, the average extra allow- 
ance for midwifery and vaccination cases, 
The few rich people in Milston parish pre- 
ferred, when indisposed, sending for their own 
medical man from the county town, or even 
telegraphing to London, to giving a young 
fellow like me a chance of making my bread ; 
and, when they sent for me to their domes- 
tics, my charges were sometimes criticised 
in the drawing-room even less generously | 
than in the servants’ hall. My only chance, 
indeed, not of getting my living, but of les- 
sening my necessary debts, lay among the | 
families of the yeomen ; and it is well known 
how that class of patient is accustomed both 
to estimate and to remunerate their unfor- 
tunate parochial advisers. If, indeed, it be 

ssible in the present state of the medical 
abour market to get skill good enough for 
paupers at such a price as is now given by 
parish unions, their medicines (as my uncle! 
the apothecary knows) must needs at least! 
be far from genuine: most of the drugs 
marked Poison with such superfluous caution, 
in my bargain of a dispensary, I could have 





| stopped forthwith. 


swallowed with the most perfect safety ; and 
out of thirteen leeches I only found one which 
was a nipper, and that 7 under the greatest 
provocation, when his tail was pinched. 

Time for the theoretical study of my pro- 
fession, or for mental improvement of any 
kind, I had of course little enough ; whilst 


| society, after having asked me to dine once 


with the squire, and twice with the vicar, 
left me with quiet dignity to gin and water 
and the farmers for ever afterwards. Nor 
was Milston hard upon me, unjust, or unre- 
munerative,in comparison with other parishes 
to which I have been in bondage since that 
time. Grindwell, Hants (population two 
thousand), where I had the workhouse, for 
instance, and where in board of guardians 
assembled, my allowance of thirty-five pounds 
per annum was reduced to thirty pounds, on 
account of the improvement in the parochial 
health during the first yeay of my services ; 
where every quarter 1 was severely admo- 
nished for ordering meat to weakly patients, 
and port wine after confinements to pauper 
females, which the board decided to be “a 
precious fine game indeed,” and one to be 
Once, in the far north, 
my salary was but eighteen pounds a-year, 
with a scanty population indeed, but lying at 
distances of many miles apart—in nooks of 
mountains, at the ends of roadless valleys, and 
upon the banks of craggy streams, in winter 
time overflowed and dangerous. ‘There was 
here, however, a good medical club of about 
one hundred paying members ; and although 
they sent for me mostly (as such members 
will do) whenever they had taken cold or too 
much whiskey, yet I managed to make both 
ends meet at the year’s end—within six and 
twenty pounds, This deficit even then still 
always returning, I was at last fain to give up 
practising on my own account at all, and am 
now assistant surgeon to a gentleman with a 
large southern connection. He pays me a 
certain sum, considerably larger than his 
own stipend (which is a little over a penny 
a head), to take all the paupers off his hands, 
it being understood that I never enter a 
paying patient’s house without his leave ; 
nor do 1 think that it is he that should be 
blamed when I find, as I did a week ago, a 
woman with dropsy partaking of the same 
medicine which was left in the bottle by her 
husband, who died of consumption more than 
a year ago ! 
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